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Single-breasted Square Coat, Fan Over- 
Skirt, and Demi-fan-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


HIS stylish Paris suit, 

_ pattern is published, 
has a skirt of Havana 
brown faille, with an over- 
skirt and coat of camel’s- 
hair of a lighter shade, 
trimmed with blue fox 
far. It is equally well 
suited to any other kind 
of material, and the coat 
may be used as an inde- 
pendent wrap, of beaver, 
basket-woven, or any oth- 
er kind of cloth. In the 
model the skirt is trimmed 
with a wide knife-pleating 
stitched through the mid- 
dle—the lower part being 
straight, and the upper 
part turned back so as to 
form shells. The long 
clinging over-skirt is loop- 
ed on the sides, and falls 
thence in graceful folds 
on the fan train. The 
back breadth is slashed 
at the bottom, and fasten- 
ed together with buttons 
and button-holes. The 
single- breasted coat is 
trimmed down the front 
with brandebourgs and 
passementerie loops or 
simulated button - holes, 
which also trim the pock- 
ets and deep cuffs. White 
felt bonnet, with a high 
pointed crown and brim 
turned up at the side, 
trimmed with a light Ha- 
vana brown feather and a 
faille puff of the darker 
shade, held by a steel 
buckle, and a large red 
rose with green leaves at 
the side. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN, 


Tus suit comprises 
three articles — single- 


breasted square coat, fan 
over-skirt, and demi-fan- 
trained skirt. 
SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE 
Coat.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, back, 
sleeve, cuff, collar, and 
pocket. The parts are 
notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting the pat- 
tern together. The front 
is ‘single-breasted, fitted 
with a short under-arm 
gore, extending to the sin- 
gle perforation under the 
pocket. The French back 
is adjusted to the ager 
by a centre seam. e 
sleeve is finished at the 
wrist by a deep cuff, closed 
on the upper side with 
buttons and simulated 
button-holes. The whole 
of the cuff is given. It is 
joined ‘to the sleeve ac- 
cording to the notches. 
Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in 
the back part of the arm- 
hole, and the short seam 
to the notch in the front 
part, and hold the sleeye 
toward you when sewing 
it in. Place the pocket 
by meeting, the perfora- 
tions. Join the standing 
collar to the neck by the 
notches. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the 
perforated seams, and a 
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quarter of an inch for all others. Place the per- | 
forations at the waist line in the back evenly on 

the thread of the goods. Trim the front, around 
the rieck, across the bottom, and up the side seam 
to the notch with fur ; also the pocket and cuff. 


Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 14 yards. 

Quantity of fur, 34 yards. 

Fan Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and pocket. Cut the front | 
and back with the longest straight edges laid on | 





of which a cut paper 
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SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, FAN OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMI-FAN-TRAINED SKIRT, WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted Square Coat, Fan Over-Skirt, and, Demi-fan-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 


the fold Ur<he goods to avoid seams. 
turned-up pleats on the back edge of the front, 
| placing their perforations evenly together for each 
pleat.* Bind the edge of the pleats, place over 
the front edge of the back, meeting the perfora- 


Make six 


tion at the top and bot- 
tom. Take up the dart 
on each side of the front, 
as perforated. Make a 
deep pleat, turning back 
according to the notches 
at the top of the front 
Make three over- 
lapping pleats turning up- 
ward on each edge of the 
back breadth by placing 
the seven perforations 
evenly together. Place 
the pocket on the skirt, 
meeting the perforations. 
The lower part of the back 
breadth is left open to the 
single hole, laps toward 
the right, and fastens with 
buttons and button-holes. 
Make four side pleats on 
each side of the opening, 
turning toward the centre. 
A tape about thirty-five 
inches long is fastened at 
the belt and at the single 
perforation for looping; 
the top of the back 
breadth is gathered and 
joined to a belt the requi- 
site size of the waist. 
Trim the edges with fur. 
Quantity of material, 54 
inches wide, 2} yards. 
Quantity of fur, 5 yards. 
DEMI-FAN-TRAINED 
Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two 
side gores, and back. Cut 
the front with the long 
straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid 
aseam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of 
the side gores and back: 
Make six deep side_pleats 
in the line of perforations 
across the back breadth, 
forming a box pleat on 
the under side in the cen- 
tre. Gather the top of 
the same breadth, and 
sew to a belt: A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for 
seams, 
Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 94 yards. 
Quantity for trimming, 
5 yards. 


gore. 





STONES FOR 
PAPER-WEIGHTS. 

LAT round stones, 

turnip-shaped, make 
very nice paper-weights. 
Visitors at the sea-side 
can often find very smooth 
and perfect ones, which 
can. be ornamented with 
a little pains, and convert- 
ed into very desirable ob- 
jects for gifts. The best 
way is to decorate them 
with paintings in water- 
colors, first washing them 
clean with soap and wa- 
ter. Use either common 
water-colors or the Ger- 
man tube colors prepared 
for illuminations. Flow- 
ers, butterflies, or birds 
will look well. Chinese 
white is a good thing to 
give body to any tints that 
may be needed, as well as 
to supply the high lights ; 
but the whole will require 
two or three coats to cov- 
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er well. When dry, go over the whole picture 
with white varnish. Decalcomanie makes very 
good work, and will be far less trouble than any 
kind of painting, especially if the amateur is not 
very expert. 
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The Cireulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 
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AND Bazar PostaGE FREE. 


Harper’s MaGazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, 
or Harper's Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Postar 
Prevatp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
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2G Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Single- 
breasted Square Coat, Fan Over-Skirt, and Demi- 
fan-trained Skirt, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepatd, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents for the entire suit. Ten 
Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement in previons Numbers. 








I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Bridal Toilettes ; Opera 
Cloaks and Mantelets ; Ladies’ House and Strect 
Dresses ; Suits for Boys and Girls of all Ages ; 
Ladies and Girls’ Cotsets ; Crochet Hoods ; Caps 
for Elderly Ladies ; Fire and Light Screens ; 
Card-Cases, Etageres, Tidies, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc. The two interesting Serial Stories, 
“WHEN THE SHIP CoMEs Home” and 
“JULIET,” will be continued, and the paper will 
also contain a rich variety of choice literary and 
pictorial attractions. 





Ua With the next Volume of the BAZAR will 
be commenced the publication, from advance sheets, 
of a unique and fascinating Serial Story, full of 
dramatic power, entitled 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


by the brilliant Novelist WILLIAM BLACK, anther 
of “* The Princess of Thule,” “ Three Feathers,” 
“ The Daughter of Heth,” “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” etc., etc. This charming tale 
promises to be one of the author's most attractive 
productions,and should be read by all who wish 
to keep pace with the literature of the day. It 
will have especial interest to American readers 
Jrom the fact that the scene of a portion of it ts 
laid in this sountry, which MR. BLACK visited 
Sor the purpose, and which, it is presumed, will 
have proved to him as glowing a source of inspi- 
ration as even the romantic Hebrides. 





Iw” A delightful Holiday Story, in two parts, 
entitled 


THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT, 


by the favorite writer GRORGE MACDONALD, 
author of “ Ajec Forbes of Howglen,” “ Guild 
Court,” etc., etc., will be commenced in our next 
Number. 





0" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
ent gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 16 contains several views 
of the picturesque old German city of Regensburg, 
or Ratisbon ; a sketch entitled“ Chinese Itinerant 
Barbers ;” and much interesting reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 23. 





TABLE MANNERS. 


E all have our various views as to 
what it is that constitutes fit and 
becoming behavior at the table. Perhaps 
none have quite the whole body of the law 
at their command; but every body has a 
little manual of the chief points, and in that 
life where there is any material attention 
paid to comfort, the greater part of the peo- 
ple know enough to cause them to eat with 
their forks, to keep their arms off the cloth, 
not to.lie sidewise on the table, to nse their 
spoon right side up, to butter their bread 
on the plate instead of in the air, to put 
their food into their mouths in a single 
morsel instead of in a disappearing length 
like a conjurer’s ribbon, to forbear the use 
of tooth-picks, to drink their tea from their 
eups, to keep the plate the hostess sends 


them—these and other similar small ob-- 


servances every body knows and practices. 
Yet further refinements, moreover, are in 
the possession of others: the knowledge of 
how much or how little it is proper to press 





a dish; the manner of speaking to a serv- 
ant; the necessity, where there are servants, 
of letting every dish absolutely alone, and 
keeping one’s fingers off of so much as a 
salt-cellar. But there are other points of 
behavior at table quite as valuable as these 
mere points of etiquette; for etiquette is, 
after all, but the result of a convention of 
opinions. Of course cleanliness and the 
common decencies of life one might sup- 
pose would be preserved by any short of 
savages; nor would we much expect to see 
at any semi-civilized table any thing like 
greedy overreaching: these are matters of 
self-respect. But there are many observ- 
ances which, although trifling in them- 
selves, are indicative of character, and con- 
ducive or otherwise to the comfort of those 
about us. Thus we have heard people who 
thought well of themselves, at a table 
where, owing to unfortunate circumstances, 
it was impossible to have other than plated 
silver, enter into a conversation upon plated 
ware, and the vulgarity of its use; and we 
remember having heard a person, at a neigh- 
bor’s tea-table where china wis entirely in 
the vocative, declare, as she sipped her tea 
from a cup of stone-ware, that it made no 
difference to her what kind of tea she drank, 
so long as she drank it from china. Of 
course that may be forgetfulness, and is just 
as likely to happen in the parlor apropos of 
the horse-hair furniture; but it is certainly 
a want of tact, and want of tact is about as 
sure as any agency to bring about a further 
breach of good manners. 

Another form of just this want of tact is 
to be seen in the acceptance or declination 
of certain dishes. “I am extravagantly 
fond of it,” says some one, concerning a deli- 
cacy, quite oblivious of the fact that the sup- 
ply is not unlimited; and consequently that 
individual obtains, through the very neces- 
sities of hospitality, the delicacy passed and 
pressed again and again, something much 
more than a proper share. Or else the very 
opposite course is maintained, to the rnin 
of any simple or frugal table. “Thank you, 
I will take the other; I never eat this when 
I ean get that,” is a speech we have all of 
us heard repeatedly, and perhaps sometimes 
made without ever thinking what it en- 
tailed upon the provider, to whom “this” 
may be very convenient and “that” very 
difficult of attainment. To decline a dish 
because one is “not fond of it,” of course 
prevents any free use of that dish, unless 
something else is especially prepared for the 
daintier appetite. “And to tell an anecdote 
illustrating one’s dislike of something else 
is equally objectionable. There is almost 
always or the tables that are not spread by 
poverty other articles upon which one can 
satisfy such hunger as sits down at those 
tables, and to decline in the manner men- 
tiened, or to state inconvenient preferences, 
is something that can not help making sev- 
eral other people at the table uncomfort- 
able. Truly good manners would always 
take the undesired portion upon the plate, 
if only to trifle with it, so as not to hurt the 
feelings of those providing it; and if the 
providing party were equally good-manner- 
ed, it would be observed that the article 
was unpalatable, and something else would 
be substituted, or the dish would fail to be 
repeated. For, on the other hand, the good 
manners on that side are just as carefully 
to be regarded ; and if, after the dislike has 
been noticed, the same object is again pre- 
sented on other days, if a seasoning con- 
tinue to be used, or a flavoring that is not 
agreeable, then the canons are violated 
quite as badly by the hosts. Yet if, after 
stating dislike and preference, a person not 
otherwise starved to it is seen to take his 
portion and send back his plate for a second 
one, it would seem as if the dislike were too 
slight to justify its statement at all, and 
the person stating it were utterly inexcusa- 
ble, and should have no notice taken of his 
objection. 

But perhaps the greatest indecorum of 
all is voluntary instruction administered as 
to the becoming conduct of host or hostess 
by any one sitting at their table, with. a 
“Why do you do this?” or “ Why don’t you 
do that ?” or, again, “I have been in the 
habit of seeing this at such and such a dis- 
tinguished place,” implying a superiority 
on the questioner’s side and an ignorance 
on the other side that, if one had any respect 
for the questioner, might become unbeara- 
ble. Of course, among families where one 
individual may have happened to receive 
greater advantages and opportunities of 
seeing than the others, this may be not only 
all very well, but very acceptable and desir- 
able; brt, as a usual thing, people like to 
do as they choose at their own tables, and 
after some experience of the sort will be 
tolerably sure to allow others the same priv- 
ilege. It is, after all, at the table, as every- 
where else, that the Golden Rule obeyed to 
the letter is the only safe standard of be- 
havior; for there neither servant nor host 
wants any of your interference in his du- 
ties, and the rest remains with yourself. 


N the present pas- 
sion of the polite 
world for the art of the 
Orient—the revival of 
an old passion—and in 
the recognition of cer- 
tain supernal virtues 
that this art possesses 
amidst much that is 
barbaric and grotesque, 
it may be interesting to 
take note of a few of 
the peculiarities of the furniture of that 
meridian, no article of which is without 
marked character of some sort, whether 
commendable or otherwise, while many ar- 
ticles are unrivaled for value and beauty. 

Ever since the reign of CHARLES the Sec- 
ond, whose young Southern wife brought 
into England with her several interesting In- 
dian cabinets, the workmanship of the East 
has been held in consideration, although 
there are few who would desire to furnish 
in either the Chinese or Japanese styles 
any thing more than a smoking-room or a 
summer parlor, or a cabinet of curiosities. 
In the old times certain smaller rooms than 
others were themselves called cabinets. Fur- 
niture in the East Indian style is, however, 
both beautiful and comfortable enough to 
be used throughout a house if chosen either 
in the light bamboos, in the satin-wood in- 
laid with the Bombay-work in its mosaic of 
minutest cubes, in the black wood carved in 
a charming open filigree to the last fraction 
of an inch, the table-tops and flat plain sur- 
faces upheld by storks with their long bent 
necks, the chair backs and other upright 
surfaces a mass of indicated floriage, or in 
the very differently carved teak-wood, with 
its blackness just tinged by the deepest 
half-dreamed crimson shadow, and in which 
the great pedestals have the elephantine 
outlines with vast coils and involutions, 
half like the monstrous members of huge 
idols, half like the flowers of a nightmare. 

In the Queen ANNE and Georgian period 
the Chinese style became quite the fashion. 
Suites of rooms were furnished in it, plates 
being published for the better instruction 
of the furnishers, and very picturesque re- 
sults were obtained, although we flatter our- 
selves that we can now obtain finer; and 
without doubt our better acquaintance with 
the Eastern countries, the farther depth to 
which we have penetrated them, and the 
richer acquisitions that we liave amassed 
from their artistic treasures, enable us to 
present a much completer picture. Yet to 
our Western eyes, accustomed to the Gothic 
and the Grecian, the Chinese and Japanese 
will, it may be, seem always more or less 
fantastic, in spite of the naturalness and 
spirit of their design, the richness of their 
color, and the usual fitness of their articles ; 
and we can hardly imagine a thorough home 
feeling accompanying the rooms arranged in 
that style, except for the very young and 
gay, and for those cosmopolitan people who 
are able to feel at home any where. 

One of the chief differences now between 
Chinese and Japanese articles is that the 
homogeneity of the Japanese has not yet 
been injured by European demands; and in 
buying a Japanese article we are tolerably 
sure of getting something according to the 
aboriginal idea, and not according to the 
idea of what the European taste of the pur- 
chaser may require. The Chinese have long 
since crystallized into deadness of repetition 
without a new form of fancy, while the Jap- 
anese constantly overflow with freshness 
and redundant life. Part of this is owing 
to the seclusion in which the Japanese have 
lived till now, and part to the fact that the 
Japanese artisan, as well as the artist, takes 
a social precedence over the merchant, as a 
creator, and possibly still more to the inter- 
est taken in it by those of the best culture 
and opportunities among them. “ Not only 
did the Japanese nobles thus sustain art,” 
as the author of A Glimpse at the Art of Japan 
tells us, “ but they farther made it fashiona- 
ble by their personal knowledge and practice. 
The most exquisite bit of inlaid ivory lac- 
quer-work we have ever seen, a cabinet with 
lovely compositions of birds and insects and 
scenery in the panels, is said to be the joint 
work of several princes, brothers, who lived 
two centuries ago, and was kept as an heir- 
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loom until it fell into profane hands during 
the recent civil war.” 

Every article of Chinese and Japanese 
furniture is ornamented, and a distinctive 
feature of the ornament is a singular but 
very effective symmetry attained in a man- 
ner quite different from any that Western 
art would use to attain a similar end. To 
the untrained eye this ornament would seem 
as utterly without symmetry as the most un- 
couth contortions of the Rococo; but, to the 
eye accustomed to it, it will be seen that, 
however diverse the parts, however irregu- 
lar the divisions and masses, however varied 
the outlines and representations, however 
decidedly avoided all repetitions and du- 
plicates, still the parts are completely bal- 
anced as a whole, and one mass constantly 
offsets and complements another. This is 
visible in the designs drawn and colored or 
gilded on any screen, table, casket, or other 
object. Occasionally, indeed, it uses the 
Greek fret and the zigzag and the diaper, 
which both East and West probably derived 
from the same source, but not with much 
relish or spontaneity. Those forms repre- 
sent a symmetry withont life, and the Ori- 
ental artists prefer their own more vital 
equipoise. In their ornament they freely 
use scenes from their national, domestic, and 
spiritual life, together with vivid likenesses 
of natural objects, never stopping to be faith- 
ful in detail, but never failing to give the 
absolute intention and signification, half a 
dozen free strokes doing the work of half a 
hundred, using the richest colors boldly and 
marvelously, and always harmoniously, and 
never sparing gold, from the dullest flatness 
tothe most burnished brilliancy, in lines and 
dots and smooth surfaces, in clonds, in blos- 
soms, and in backgrounds, on their thick 
leathery wall-papers or on their wonderful 
lacquers—lacquers, some of which, four hun- 
dred years old, are as fresh and fine as on the 
day they left the workman’s hands. These 
old lacquers, we will say in passing, it is im- 
possible quite to rival now; and it is an odd 
coincidence that the most thriving period 
of both Japanese and Chinese art was one 
exactly corresponding to the best of the Eu- 
ropean Renaissance—from the latter por- 
tion of the fourteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth centuries—as if the whole bu- 
man race at that time felt one universal 
throb and impulse forward. 

A superiority to be found in the furniture 
designed and ornamented by these Oriental 
artists is its mechanical perfection. Every 
part fits, and fits exactly, and every detail 
of it shows the power of the living thought 
animating the workman’s sensitive fingers, 
rather than the dead indifference and stolid- 
ity of the steam-driven machine. Yet con- 
venience is not the designer’s first aim in 
any article of the sort. He first endeavors 
to please the eye, to surround the owner 
with what he considers beauty; afterward 
to adapt the beauty to use. Nevertheless 
the adaptation may be called perfect, for all 
mechanicians acknowledge the complete- 
ness of the objects he manufactures, wheth- 
er bronze, leather, lacquer, paper, or porce- 
lain, just as every artist acknowledges the 
harmonies of their color and the vivid ac- 
tion of their ideas. The Japanese designer, 
indeed, can not touch the commonest object 
without leaving there some trace of beauty, 
as witness this description of an iron tea- 
kettle: “Compact, strong, handy for daily 
use, rough of general aspect and texture of 
metal, but bearing aloft a silver and gold 
inlaid handle, with dainty sprigs of early 
vegetation, while the solid sides show in 
lowest relief, as fine in outline and cutting 
as Greek gems, water plants and birds, with 
every minute organic detail exquisitely fin- 
ished, the latter looking quite alive, and 
ready to step ont of their atmosphere of 
metal into our breathable ether. The sense 
of animated life is, indeed, so strong in the 
birds and the plants that one banishes for- 
ever any idea of a base use of the tea-kettle, 
and consigns it to the companionship of the 
finest art, royally knighted at the sovereign 
hands of beauty.” 

The objects of this class of furniture are 
not many, for a great deal of furniture is 
not demanded by the habits of simple and 
natural peoples. “Clean mats for beds and 
seats,” as Mr. JARVEs tells us of the Japa- 
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nese, “a few wooden pillows prodigiously 
uncomfortable, a portable stove, a score or 
more of lacquer and porcelain dishes, per- 
haps a pretty cabinet to hold writing and 
drawing materials and their few small ob- 
jects of art, a musical instrument or two, 
and as many screen paintings; these quite 
suffice a young couple’s wants, and, as for 
this matter, an old one’s too. Instead of 
costly framed landscapes hung on their walls, 
the nobles make their rooms—scrupulously 
clean, airy, and spacious, with movable di- 
visions or screens, which can be so arranged 
as to leave open, as if inclosed in frames— 
attractive vistas of out-door scenery. Often 
the screens themselves are made of the finest 
material, and either elaborately worked in 
gold and silk, or richly painted with land- 
scapes and scenes from national myths and 
history, or curious and capricious devices so 
esthetically ingenious as to afford an end- 
less entertainment to the eye, and which are 
as readily shifted as the scenes of a theatre.” 

It is hardly possible in this climate to fur- 
nish any apartments warmed by stove or 
furnace after either the Chinese or Japa- 
nese methods. The original articles of cost 
and beauty are made in and for a soft and 
equable temperature, without violent ex- 
tremes either of frost or heat. Our furnace- 
heated houses are deadly to them; and many 
a beautiful cabinet with its imperishably 
lacquered panels, many a most curiously 
carved piece of work, has fallen irretrieva- 
bly apart over here, warped and dried and 
shrunken by the alien air. The intricate 
carving of the work, by-the-way, is almost 
as much a marvel as if it were an illusion 
of legerdemain, scenes in perspective being 
cut there such as those where we have seen 
the blades of the rank jungle grass, and 
their very awns, minutely finished as the 
plunging horses and their riders and the 
leaping tigers were freely fashioned, with 
the runners and the dogs, the infuriated 
elephant, and the dense thickness of reeds 
and palms and trembling flowers. 

But for light baleonied summer rooms 
and well-built dry garden pavilions the Chi- 
nese and Japanese forms are quite suitable, 
the styles of either nation being sufficiently 
similar to mingle wherever one may help out 
the other. There, then, mats will partly 
cover the porcelain tiles of the floor; nu- 
merous tables hardly larger than would an- 
swer the purposes of a cup and saucer of the 
delicate egg-shell ware, or, at most, a tiny 
tea-service, that would hold perhaps a pair 
of pipes, or a fantastic flower-pot with its 
dwarfed tree, or a lute or its substitute, will 
stand about the place; there will be a mod- 
erate-sized cabinet, carved and lacquered, 
and very likely lifted on long slender legs 
borrowed from some piece sent ont to China 
for decoration in the days of Louis Quinze, 
and on the cabinet will be found bits of rare 
ware, the old sea-green celadon, the imperial 
ruby, and the turquoise, a green dragon cup, 
a blue and white Nankin dish, and candela- 
bra, possibly, chiseled from the pellucid jade, 
with the tints running through it from deep 
translucent olivine -to palest cream; there 
will be hanging cabinets upon the walls, be- 
sides, of the sort from which CHIPPENDALE 
appears to have adapted many, with porce- 
lains or with little polished steel mirrors 
ornamenting them; and there will be long 
and narrow silken scrolls stretched on roll- 
ers and -hanging here and there between, 
painted or embroidered with their brilliant 
pictures, perhaps the battle of the storks in 
all the gray and black swirl of their feathers 
and fury, or else just a mere handful of bla- 
zing birds and boughs and blossoms all toss- 
ing in the wind together; or if the silken 
scroll is not to be had, then those of the pa- 
per, which is as stout as leather, will replace 
it—paper which the makers of many fine 
pieces of English furniture use to line and 
display the curved recesses of their cabinets 
and sideboards, although not ornamented 
then with the pictorial scene, but simply 
diapered with gold and flowers. Chairs, too, 
of many sorts are to be had for this room, 
the most of them bamboo and rattan—the 
long low extension chair with its square 
outlines, the deep Sleepy Hollow wicker, and 
the arm-chair, all of whose frame is com- 
posed of slanting groups of short rattans 
upheld by longer single ones of an opposing 
slant, black-lacquered and gilt in odd min- 
glings of alphabetical characters and tracer- 
ies, and chairs also of a heavier character, 
surmounted by the dragon’s crest, that seem 
like demoniac old gods opening their arms 
to receive you. Sandal-wood desks will en- 
rich the room; trinkets of cunningly carved 
ivory; half-open fans giving dashes of deep 
color; albums of paintings that open and 
stretch out their contents, not page by page, 
but in one long unfolding extension of gay 
tints and lively scenes; odd little bronzes 
where every wrinkle of the creature’s skin, 
every plumule of the bird’s feathers, is imi- 
tated, or huge ones in vases that are idols, 
and in great storks overtopping your head ; 
and every where that space offers specimens 
of porcelain and pottery, the little tea-pots 





of the Satsuma crackle, light as if made of 
paper, the platters of Kiyoto ware hanging 
from hooks on the wall, with their coral and 
creamy tints; the immense high-shouldered 
Jeddo jars carrying their relief of blooming 
branches and cloudy gold. Screens, too, 
can add their charm to such a room: one, a 
single sheet set in the black frame carved 
serpent-wise from teak, and on the crape in- 
closed, “like wrinkled skins of scalded milk,” 
the peacock will be wrought in all his match- 
less colors, the scarlet flamingo, the pheasant, 
or the golden-crested cockatoo; or else a loft- 
ier one without frame or setting, opening in 
valves, leaf after leaf covered with lavish 
pictorial work, recessing the room, and mak- 
ing something like a new wall surface for 
the display of further beauty and lustre. 
And if, finally, there are to be had the light- 
textured silken and satin draperies of the 
Flowery Kingdom, or chintzes resembling 
them, covered with quaint impossible blos- 
soms and birds floating in their glowing 
dyes upon a soft background, it will be con- 
fessed that as bright and gay a surrounding 
as youth and happiness can desire on sum- 
mer days will be found in these light and 
open rooms furnished in the Chinese or the 
Japanese style, all of whose glittering tints 
can be arranged so harmoniously as to blend 
into a charming whole. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, FAN OVER-SKIRT, 
AND DEMI-FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 


HE stylish costume illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is a plain yet elegant model for winter 
suits. The coat and over-skirt are of the same 
material, usually some rich woolen stuff, while 
the skirt may be either silk or velvet of a darker 
shade. In the suit illustrated the woolen goods 
are Havana brown camel’s-hair, with blue fox fur 
bands for trimming, and a skirt of a darker 
brown gros grain. The new winter beiges, the 
heavy basket-woven cloths, eashmeres, and dam- 
ask goods, may all be made after the same fash- 
ion, while for entire suits of velvet or gros grain, 
with fur lining and border, there can be no more 
appropriate design. The coat is cut square across 
the bottom instead of being pointed in front as it 
was last season. The fronts have no dart, but 
are made to fall in with the figure by an under- 
arm seam that extends to the pocket only. The 
back is in two pieces, without side bodies, in the 
French fashion, fits smoothly over the tournure, 
and is trimmed straight up the side seams to the 
waist with a band of fur. The large square 
pockets and cuffs are of stylish design. This 
jacket should be warmly wadded, or else lined 
with fur. The neck has a standing collar, on 
which a fur band is sewed. 

The over-skirt is a graceful variety of the long 
shapes that seem to grow in favor every season. 
Ladies who object to hiding so much of their 
handsome silk lower skirts will like this style for 
its high side drapery. The back hangs in loose 
waves, and is slashed in the middle at the lower 
edge; this opening is objected to by those who 
dislike to cut handsome goods, and a band with 
buttons and button-holes is then set on to simu- 
late it. 

The demi-fan-trained skirt is made very nar- 
row, and the pointed train is sharply accentu- 
ated. The trimming is a thick pleating with a 
wide heading of shell pleats, their hollow open- 
ings arranged, the French modistes say, as bou- 
quet holders. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


The business suits worn by gentlemen this sea- 
son are brown or gray plaids, or else small neat 
checks. The coat may be either a reefing jacket 
or a single-breasted cut-away coat to button ei- 
ther one, two, or three buttons, according to the 
taste of the wearer. The single-breasted vest is 
of the same material. The trowsers, also of the 
same cloth, are cut full, large, and straight. Oth- 
er business suits have Melton coats, with vest and 
pantaloons of different material. 


SEMI-DRESS AND DRESS SUITS. 


The semi-dress suit for home wear, church, and 
day entertainments has a Prince Albert frock- 
coat of fine worsted, in diagonal pattern, either 
black or dark blue. This coat is long, but not of 
the extreme length of last winter. It has silk 
facings and medium wide bindings. The vest is 
of the same finely twilled diagonal stuff, cut me- 
dium high, to wear with a flat scarf. The panta- 
loons are of mixed gray or brown in stripes or 
very vague checks. 

Full-dress suits are of fine black cloth through- 
out. The swallow-tail coat has very long skirts ; 
the vest is still worn low ; the trowsers are full, 
with a band down the sides. 


MOURNING SUITS. 


Gentlemen who dress in deep mourning wear 
entire suits of black diagonal worsteds or of black 
Melton made without bindings. For lighter mourn- 
ing, silk facings and bindings are put on these 
coats. 

OVERCOATS. 

Winter overcoats are long sacks of fur beaver 

or “Elysians.” The most fashionable colors are 


brown, black, and blue. Oxford mixtures of black 
with a little white are also used. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Plain bosoms of double linen interlined are on 
nine-teuths of the shirts sold at fashionable fur- 





nishing stores. Most of these have but one row 
of stitching near the edge, while others have a 
cluster of cords stitched in. These are used for 
both plain and full dress. Embroidered shirt 
fronts are not as fashionable as formerly for even- 
ing wear. When used at all, only the merest line 
of needle-work is seen. More fancifully embroid- 
ered bosoms are used on night-sliirts. These are 
made with deeply turned-over collars, a white lin- 
en cord and tassel around the neck, and a breast 
pocket, on which the initial or monogram is 
wrought. Other night-shirts have a narrow ruffle 
of striped percale on the bosom, and a cord or line 
of color on the collar and cuffs. Colored percales 
are used for summer night-shirts. 

Standing collars are more fashionable than 
those turned over in Byron shape, but should be 
of medium height, instead of the extreme style 
adopted by many. Some have the points rolled 
over, while the newest have the corners erect, but 
far apart, leaving the throat exposed. The fash- 
ionable Laertes cuffs are square and nearly meet, 
but must not lap, as they are to be fastened by 
linked sleeve-buttons. 

Gentlemen use very large pocket-handkerchiefs 
of creamy white pongee silk, with wide hem, hem- 
stitched, and marked with a long initial, either 
white or else done in silks of two colors, such as 
cardinal red with navy blue. These are $36 a 
dozen. Colored silk handkerchiefs worn in the 
overcoat pocket to give a touch of color to the 
sombre clothing are of a single color in brocaded 
design. The berry pattern is very pretty in these 
in indigo blue, cardinal, or cream-color. Plain 
centres with borders in contrast are also woru, 
but the checked and plaid handkerchiefs are out 
of favor. White linen handkerchiefs have very 
wide hems, also hem-stitched, and the long slender 
initial either white or colored ; these cost $12 a 
dozen plain, and from $18 to $21 with embroid- 
ered initial. 

Silk suspenders are striped in two colors, such 
as blue with brown, cardinal with black, gold 
with black, or maroon with gold, and cost $4 a 
pair. 

SCARFS AND JEWELRY. 





Flatly folded scarfs that conceal nearly all the | 


shirt front not hidden by the vest are still the | 


favorite shape for winter, and are called the 
Abbotsford. The latest English importation of 
these are in matelassé silks in small figures. 
Cream-colored matelassé scarfs are the novelty for 
semi-dress, while dark brown, plum-color, indigo, 
and black are for general wear. Plain rich satin 
in all the dark shades is also used for these En- 
glish scarfs, and there are also granite-figured sat- 
ins, and others with zigzag lines, but those with 
stripes or dots are considered old-fashioned. The 
slender sailor-knotted scarfs are shown in gros 
grain, matelassé, and satin. Black cravats for 
gentlemen who always wear black are of very 
rich satin in both the prevailing shapes—the 
broad, flat Abbotsford scarf and the narrower 
sailor scarf. White lawn ties narrowly folded are 
still used for full-dress occasions, though a few 
wear black satin ties with fringed ends. 

Sleeve-buttons with links are most worn by 
gentlemen. Very handsome ones are two bars 
of dead yellow gold chained together for each 
button; these are $15 a pair. Stud buttons to 
match are square blocks of gold, worth $7 50 
for the set of three; or else they are round flat 
buttons of gold, covered with white enamel, to 
represent thread or linen buttons. Scarf pins 
show varied devices. For gentlemen fond of 
coaching they are ornamented with a tiny gold 
horn or a whip; other pins are of gold, an inch 
square, and flat, with a Japanese design carved 
thereon; some represent a lucky bone in gold, 
while others have a valuable stone set in a broad 
gold square. 


HOSIERY AND SHOES. 


For the silk half hose worn for dress with low 
shoes, black is the first choice, then blue, then 
brown ; scarlet hosiery is less popular than for- 
merly. Balbriggans of solid colors are preferred 
to stripes in plain white. Merino and cashmere 
socks of very light quality are more worn than 
formerly, now that comfortable and sensible En- 
glish styles are adopted ; these are preferred in 
drab or gray, clocked with blue, brown, or scarlet. 

Walking shoes are double-soled calf-skin but- 
toned gaiters. The heels are low and the soles 
broad. The extremely broad toes lately worn 
have been modified to what dealers consider me- 
dium shapes. Made to order, these shoes cost 
$19 or $20. Regular boots are now seldom made. 
Patent-leather pumps are coming into vogue again 
for full dress. Fine calf-skin buttoned gaiters 
with light soles are also worn for dress. 


KID GLOVES. 


Two-buttoned kid gloves are most liked by 
gentlemen. Those with broad embroidery or self- 
stitching on the back are more stylish than when 
stitched with black or other contrasting color. 
Slate, mode, and brown shades are most used for 
general wear; fawn and russet colors are very 
stylish. Pretty gray shades are shown for gen- 
tlemen just leaving off mourning. For holiday 
and New-Year calls are very fine pearl shades 
stitched with silks of the same delicate tint. 
These gloves are all double-sewed, and cost $2 50 
a pair. For driving are French gloves with the 
inner gores of the fingers of a lighter shade of 
kid. 


HATS. 


Dress hats are black silk beavers, with crown 
seven inches high, in light bell shape. The brim, 
an inch and seven-eighths wide, has a round 
curve. The “twelve-liné” band is a trifle over 
an inch wide. Price from $5 to $9. Undress 
hats are black felt with stiff crowns, similar to 
the Derby shape, but more pointed. The brim is 
curved like those of dress hats. The name given 
such hats is West End, and their price is $3 50; 
Black and brown are the popular colors for un- 
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dress hats. Soft felt hats are shown in a variety 
of shapes. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
gentlemen’s clothing, to Messrs. James E. Bett ; 
Brooxs Brotuers; Samuet Bupp; Graze & Son; 
and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN JOWETT, who was made 
Professor of Greek at Oxford in 1855 on the ree- 
ommendation of Lord PaLMErsTon, and elected 
Master of Baliol College in 1871, has the pleasant 
custom of gathering about him on Saturdays 
whatever people of distinction he knows. 
Worpsworth’s grandson WILLIAM, while visit- 
ing Jowatt at Oxford, happened to be there on 
a Saturday, and took out to dinner a particular 
lady whose name he did not catch. “She, how- 
ever,”’ he said, ‘‘ was told that I was a grandson 
of WorpswortH. ‘Oh,’ said sbe, ‘I began to 
read WorDsSWwerTH when I was fifteen, and have 
gone on ever since with continvally increasing 
pleasure ;’ and then her talk flowed on with 
such strength and power, and showed such ele- 
vation of mind and such grasp and mastery of 
all learning, that I was certain she could be no 
other than Mrs. Lewes. So I asked ‘er if she 
was not the author of Middlemarch, and she said 
she was. In the drawing-room afterward she 
showed herself on the same level with Greek 
scholars and men of science, with whom she 
talked, filling with wonder all who listened.” 
This is the sort of anecdote that contirms the 
popular idea of George Eliot. 

—Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of the 
British Parliament, is now forty-four years old, 
and during his whole public career has had to 
contend with an affliction which would have re- 
duced most men to utter inaction. He lost his 
sight when twenty-five. He now rows, rides, 
fishes, skates, and preserves his good temper un- 
der the most trying circumstances, and there is 
no member who will sooner recognize a speaker 
by face than he will by voice. 

—Mrs. Mary G. Gate, of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, who died recently, left, among oth- 
er bequests, $50,000 to found a home for aged 
and indigent women. 

—Madame Essiporr, the Russian lady who is 
just now creating such a furor among our mu- 
sical people by her manner of agitating the pi- 
ano, is about twenty-eight years old. She has 
bright and graceful manners, and speaks several 
languages fluently. Her eyes and hair are dark, 
and her arms and hands, while they are tensely 
muscular, are beautifully formed. It is said that 
since her arrival here she has been going through 
her remarkable musical feats with only nine fin- 
gers, one being temporarily disabled. 

—Our neighbor the Tribune says that among 
the spectators standing around the WrssTer 
statue in Central Park a few mornings since was 
a respectable-looking man, leading a boy of ten 
or twelve, to whom he said, ‘‘ Look there, my 
son; that’s a great man: that’s WessTer, who 
made all our dictionaries.” Another spectator 
was heard to remark to a stranger who seemed 
curious in regard to the likeness: “I seen him 
once when he come out o’ court, and the minute 
the cloth was hauled off yesterday I knowed 
him. He had on a blue coat with brass buttons, 
just exactly the same as he’s got on now.”’ 

—Queen Victoria has granted a pension of 
$750 to the widow of Gzorer Smith, the Assyr- 
ian scholar, lately connected with the British 
Museum. 

—CHARLES Mackay is about to publish a yol- 
ume of personal recollections, wherein, among 
other good things, is given an account of the 
dinner conversation between HawTHORNE, Mao- 
KAY, and DouGLas JERROLD, also mentioned by 
HAWTHORNE in his Note-Book. It was at this 
dinner that ‘HawTHORNE so wounded JERROLD 
by calling him “acrid.” Mackay says that Jer- 
ROLD remarked to him, some days after, that 
HAWTHORNE was one of the heaviest and most 
awkward persons he had ever met; “but he 
means well, as all clumsy people do.””. Dr. Mac- 
KAY breakfasted with BERANGER, and describes 
him thus: ‘‘ BERANGER had a broad, capacious 
forehead, a very bald head, and a good-natured, 
benign, but somewhat slovenly appearance. 
Such religion as he had, savored of paganism, 
and his political faith was ultra-republican 
He was the most Parisian of all the Parisians 
had ever met—the most unmitigated badaud, liv- 
ing in Paris for the sake of Paris, and with no 
thoughts but such as Paris inspires. He had ev- 
idently no love for natural scenery, and confess- 
ed as much. He had never seen a mountain in 
his life, and, worse than all, did not remember 
to have seen the ocean or heard the solemn mu- 
sic of the shore. In short, he had seldom been 
fifty miles beyond the octroi of Paris, and was, he 
said, always unhappy when away from the rum- 
ble of the streets.” 

—Things that seemed to be settled on a basis 
that seemed everlasting become changed in the 
most unexpected manner. Who, for instance, 
could for a moment have supposed that, under 
any possible circumstances, there could be any 
of a revolutionary character introduced 


into the very bed rock, as it were, of conserva- 
tism—as the North American Review? Yet it 
comes wafted into the auriculars of this people 
that that patrician organ of the scholarship of 
New England is henceforth to be issued as a bi- 
monthly instead ofa quarterly, and that, under a 
new management, it will cease to discourse on 
the Greek particle as a matter of scholarship, or 
on the “ principles of 98 and the Virginia reso- 
lutions” as a matter of politics. New editors 
have grappled the helm of the North American, 
namely, Mr. A. THORNDIKE Rice and the Rev. 
Jutivs H. Warp. Mr. Rice is a graduate of 
Oxford and a resident of New York. The Trib- 
une says he is a man of extensive culture, and 
unites business tact and energy with literary ex- 

rience. Mr. Warp is a prominent clergyman 
n Massachusetts, and is known in literary cir- 
cles as the author of The Life of Percival, and as 
an extensive contributor to current periodical 
literature. The new editorial management rep- 
resents an earnest effort to bring the contents 
of the Review into closer contact with the vital 
questions of the time, and the publishers are 
prepared to do what is necessary to give it the 
prominence to which its age and representative 
character entitle it, in connection with Ameri- 
can thought and culture. It is a comfort to 


know that Messrs. James R. Oscoop & Co. are 
to remain its publishers, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Borper For APRONS, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 0 White; @ Red; ® Blue. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrrian 
For LINGERIE. 
Fig. 2.—LIn1T1aL 
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Frince ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Faille and Cloth Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue trimming for the skirt of seal brown faille consists of side-pleated 
and gathered ruffles and a puff of the material. The over-skirt and waist are 
of cloth of the same color, and are trimmed with bands of seal brown 
woolen braid and with steel buttons and steel buckles. Felt bonnet, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon, feathers, and flowers. 


Fig. 1.—Famie axp Crorn Watxine Svir.—Back.—[See Fig: 2.] 









Fig. 3.—Inrt1an For LINGERIE. 
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Design ror Wartcu Sranps, Bas- 
KETS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), 
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Border for Aprons.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tus border is worked on a strip 
of white linen four inches wide with 
red and blue cotton in cross stitch. 
To execute the embroidery, baste a 
strip of canvas on the linen founda- 
tion, and draw out the threads of the 
canvas after finishing the embroidery. 


Fringe for Dresses, Wrap- 
pings, etc. 
Tas fringe is worked with black 
woolen soutache, and furnished with 
black silk tassels. 


Initials for Lingerie, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue initials and ornaments are 
worked in satin and half-polka stitch 
with fine embroidery cotton. 


Design for Watch Stands, 
on eskete “eto. 
Tuts design is worked on canvas 
with worsted and silk in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. 





THE ENDING OF VILLETTE. 


VERY reader knows in what fash- 

ion Villette ends, and most per- 
sons also know from Mrs. Gaskell that 
the reason why the actual issue is left 
in some uncertainty was the author’s 
filial desire to gratify her father. 
Charlotte herself was firmly resolved 
that she would not make Lucy Snowe 
the happy wife of Paul Emanuel.- She 
never meant to “appoint her lot in 
pleasant places.” Lucy was to bear 
the storm and stress of life in the 
same manner as that in which her 
creator had been compelled to bear it; 
and she was to be left in the end alone, 


FoR LINGERIE. 





Fringe ror Dresses, Wraprinos, &tc.—Kot-Wonrx.—[See P. 827.] 


cobbed forever of the hope of spending the happy afternoon of her existence in 
the sunshine of love and congenial society. But Mr. Bronté, altogether uncon- 
scious of that tragedy of heart-sickness and soul-weariness which was being 
enacted under his own roof, and which furnished so striking a parallel to the 
story which ran through Villette, would not brook a gloomy ending to the tale, 
and by protestations and entreaties induced his daughter at least so far to alter 
her plan as to leave the issue in doubt. 
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Fig. 2.—Famz anp Crora Wakine Svit.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Border for Curtains. 
Swiss Application 
on Lace. 

To work this border trans- 
fer the design to linen, baste 
lace and Swiss muslin on the 
latter, run the outlines of the 
design with embroidery cotton, 
and work the wheels with fine 
thread. Work the embroid- 
ery in satin stitch edged with 
half-polka stitches, as shown 
by the illustration, and edge 
the design figures partly with 
button-hole and partly with 
half-polka stitches. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, cut 
away the Swiss muslin be- 
tween the design figures and 
both layers of material under- 
neath the wheels, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Border for Lingerie. 

White Embroidery. 

Tis border is worked on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen 
in half-polka and satin stitch, 
and is edged with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 


Key-Basket. 

Tue frame of this basket is 
made of 8ticks of polished 
black rattan or bamboo, finish- 
ed at the points with horn 
buttons, and is furnished with 
side pieces ornamented with 
Chinese painting. The basket 
is lined with red satin, thinly 
wadded, and tufted with satin 
buttons. The seam made by 
setting in the lining is covered 
with red silk cord. The han- 
dle is wound with similar cord, 
which is tied in bows, and is 
finished with tassels of red 
silk, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Crochet Trimming for Ladies’ Chemises, Figs. 1-4. 


‘Tne trimming for the neck and sleeves of chemise Fig. 1 is work- 
ed in one piece, always going forward, with twisted cotton, No. 25. 
Begin with a ch. (chain stitch) foundation, which should be half as 
long again as the width of the yoke, measured loosely (978 stitches 
in the original); the reason for this extra width is that the founda- 
tion st. (stitch) do not-form the under edge, but form small points 
in the middle of the design. Close the ch. foundation in a ring 










the sleeve, 3 ch., fasten to the 
upper veins of the next de. in 
the last round of the yoke, 
four inches from the middle 
of the shoulder (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the cor- 
responding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 3 ch., 
then 35 times alternately 1 sc. 
on the upper veins of the sec- 
ond following de. of the sleeve, 
3 ch., fasten to the upper veins 
of the second following de. on 
the yoke, 3 ch. ; finally, instead 
of 3 ch., work 1 sl. on the st. 
next to the st. to which the 
last fastening was done. Fast- 
en the thread and cut it off. 
Fig. 3 consists of a yoke and 
sleeves worked in one piece 
Soe | = and buttoned on the shoul- 
re. } ders. Use twisted cotton, No. 
25, and beginning with the 
middle row of rosettes on the 
shoulder, work the Ist round 
as follows: 11 ch. (chain 
stitch), close the last 7 ch. in 
a ring, fastening to the 4th of 
the 11 ch. ‘io do this, draw the 
needle out of the loop, insert 
it in the corresponding stitch, 
and draw the loop through the 
latter), 3 ch., which count as 
first de. (double crochet) of a 
rosette, fasten to the first of 
the 11 ch. worked previously, 
* 1 de. on the ch. ring, 3 ch., 
1 se. (single crochet) on the 
ring, 3 ch., 3 de. on the ring, 
3 ch., 1 se. on the ring, 3 ch., 
2 de. on the ring (this com- 
pletes one-half of a rosette; 
the other half is worked in the 
2d round); 20 ch., close the 
last 7 ch. in a ring, fastening 
to the 13th of the 20 ch., 3 ch., 
which count as first de. of a 
rosette, fasten to the 10th of 
the 20 ch. worked previously, 
and repeat 36 times from *, 
but in the last repetition work 
only to the 20 ch., and in connection with the last 2 de. (turning 
the work) crochet the 2d round as follows: For the second half of 
the next rosette * work 1 de. on the free half of the next ring in 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the ring, 8 ch., 3 de. on the 
ring, 3 ch., 1 se. on the ring, 3 ch., 3 de. on the ring, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the ring, 3 ch., 1 de. on the ring, 1 sl. on the tenth of the 20 
ch. worked in the preceding round to which the fastening was done 
previously, 9 ch., 1 sl. on the upper veins of the last de. on the first 
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with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and first on one side, for the upper edge, Borper ror Curtatns.—Swiss APPLICATION ON Lace. half of the next rosette, and repeat from >, but in the last repe- 


work, always going forward, the Ist round.—Al- 
ways alternately 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the next st.; finally, 1 sl. on the sl. 
with which the foundation st. were closed in a 
ring. 2d round.—8 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, * 9 ch., 2 ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the sixth of the 9 ch. worked previously, 
working them off not each separately but together, 
1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., and repeat 
from > ; finally, 1 sc. on the third sl. in this round. 
3d round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, 1 se, on the following st., always alternate- 
ly 5 ch., pass over 9 st., 1 se. on the following st., 
finally, instead of 1 sc. work 1 sl. on the first se. 
in this round. 4th round.—4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de. (double crochet), always 
alternately 1 dc. on the second following st. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., finally, 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de, in this round. 5th 
round.—7 ch., the first-4 of which count as first 
ste. always alternately 1 ste. on the fifth following 
st., 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocner CHemise.—([See Fig. 2. | 


ch. counting as first stc. in this round. 6th round.—4 ch., the first 8 of 
which count as first de., always alternately 1 de. on the second following st. 
in the preceding round, I ch., finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 7th round.—Always alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the fourth 
following st., finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the last sl. in the preceding round. 8th 
round.—3 sl. on the next 3 
st. in the preceding round, 
* 1 ch., 1 picot (consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the 
first of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
3 q q 4 the middle of the 
: next 5 ch., and 
repeat from *; 
finally, instead of 
1 se. work 1 sl. on 
the third sl. in this 
round. This com- 
pletes the upper 
edge. On the oth- 
er side of the foun- 
dation st. crochet 
3 rounds like the 
Fig. 2.—Sroriox or Crocurr Trnanxa § 24 — 4th rounds, 
or Fra. 1. which complete 



































Borper For Lincerrr.—Wuite Emprorpery. 


the yoke. For each sleeve make a foun- 
dation of 300 st., close these in a ring with 
1 sl., and work first 4 rounds like the Ist- 
4th rounds of the yoke, and then 2 rounds 
like the 7th round, but in the second of 
these 2 rounds the scallops should come 
transposed, accordingly the sc. are always 
worked on the middle of every 5 ch. in 
the preceding round. Next work 1 round 
like the 8th round, and then on the other 
side of the foundation st. 3 rounds like 
the 2d-4th rounds. Having finished the 
sleeves, join them with the yoke on the 
shoulders to a length of eight inches with 
one round worked as follows: 1 se. on the 
upper veins of a de. in the last round of 













tition crochet only to the 9 ch., then fasten the 
thread and cut it off. This completes the row of 
rosettes for one-half of the yoke. The other half 
is worked in the same manner, and the row of ro- 
settes for the sleeves is worked in connection with 
the yoke. To do this work 1 se. on the middle 
of the 9 ch. following the fifth rosette in the front 
of the yoke, and in connection with this work the 
Ist round described previously. Work 14 rosettes 
altogether for the sleeve, and then work 1 sl. on 
the middle of the 9 ch. before the 5th rosette 
ivom the end, in the back of the yoke; then turn 
the work, and finish the row of rosettes as in the 
2d round described previously. For the seccnd 
sleeve begin on the back of the yoke, and after 
finishing the 1st round, join to the row of rosettes 
in the front of the yoke. On the outer edge of 
the row of rosettes, for the upper edge of the 
yoke and the under edge of the sleeves, work the 
3d round, beginning at one end, on the shoulder, 
and working toward the upper edge of the yoke, 
as follows: > 1 de. on the third of the 8 ch. be- 





Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Crocner Cnemrsr.—[See Fig. 4.] 


fore the 3 de. forming a leaflet at the end, 7 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 3 ch. 
following the 3 de. before referred to, four times alternately 6 ch., 1 de. on 
the upper veins of the middle of the next 3 de., 6 ch., 1 dc. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch.; but in the last repetition, instead of the last 6 ch. work only 
5 ch.; then twice alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the next 3 de., 
3 ch. 1 de. on 

the middle of the x 

next 9 ch.; then 
5 ch., 1 de. on the 
upper veins of the 
middle of the next 
8° de., 24 times 
alternately 6 ch., 
1 de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 
9 ch, 6 ch, 1 
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1 de. on the upper veins of the middle of the 
next 3 de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
next 9 ch.; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins 
of the next 8 de., three times alternately 6 ch., 
1 de. on the middle of the next 9 ch.,6 ch.,1 
de. on the upper veins of the middle of ‘the next 
3 de.; then on the edge of the shoulder 6 ch., 1 
de. on the third of the 3 ch. before the next 3 de. * 
7 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 3 ch, following the 
de. before referred to, 6 ch., 1 dc. on the upper 
veins of the middle of the next 3 dec., four times 
alternately 7 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 
9 ch., 7 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the mid- 
dle of the next 3 de.; then 4 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the third of the next 9 ch. on the 
middle of which 1 st. has already been worked, 
connecting the row of rosettes in the sleeve with 
that of the yoke, 4 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins 
of the middle of the next 3 dc.; 13 times alter- 
nately 7 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 9 ch., 
7 ch., 1 dc. on the upper veins of the middle of 
the next 3 de.; then 4 ch., 1 tc. on the third of 
the next 9 ch. on the middle of which 1 st. has 
already been worked, 4 ch., 1 de. on the upper 
veins of the middle of the next 3 dc., four times 
alternately 7 ch., 1 dc. on the middle of the next 
9 ch., 7 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the mid- 
dle of the next 3 de, ; then 6 ch., and repeat once 
from x; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 
4th round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as 
first de., always alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st., 1 ch., but on the corner st. on the 
edge of the shoulder work always 3 dc., separated 
by 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round, 5th round.— 
3 ch., which form one vein of a cross double 
crochet, 1 dc. on the fourth following st. in the 
preceding round, 6 ch., the first 3 of which form 
one upper vein of a cross dc., 1 de. on the de, 
worked previously, always alternately 3 ch., pass 
over 3 st., 1 cross de. (for this work 1 short treble 
crochet on the next st., only working off the 
lower vein, however; then, with the st. on the 
needle, work 1 dc. on the fourth following st., 
work off the short treble crochet entirely, 3 ch., 
and 1 de. on the de. worked previously); at the 
end of the round 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 
3 ch, counting as upper vein of the first cross de. 
in this round. 6th round.—Like the 4th round. 
7th round.—Always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. in the preceding round. 8th 
round,—4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, * 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middie of the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
die of the next 5 ch. and repeat from + ; finally, 
1 sl. on the fourth sl. in this round. 9th round 
(on the other side of the row of rosettes, beginning 
where the sleeve and yoke are joined).— * 1 de. 
on the upper veins of the middle free 3 dc. in the 
last rosette of the yoke on this side, not working 
off the upper veins of the dc., however; 1 dc. on 
the upper veins of the middle of the next free 3 
dc. in the first rosette of the sleeve on this side, 
working off the upper veins, not separately, but to- 
gether with the upper veins of the’preceding de., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 9 ch., 12 
times alternately 7 ch., 1 dc. on the upper veins of 
the middle of the next 3 de., 7 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 9 ch. ; then 5 ch., 2 de. worked 
off together as before, but work the first on the 
last rosette of the sleeve and the second on 
the first rosette of the yoke, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 9 ch., 25 times alternately 7 
ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the next 2 dc., 7 
ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 9 ch.; then 
5 ch., and repeat once from > ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first 2 de. worked off together in this round. 
10th round.—Like the 4th round, but before be- 
ginning work 3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, and on the corners always 2 de. 
worked off together, passing over the middle 5 st. 
on the corner with the second de. 11th round.— 
8 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 6 
ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., always 
alternately 1 de. on the fourth following st., 3 ch., 
but on the corners crochet always 2 de. worked 
off together, passing over the middle 5 st. on the 
corner with the second dec. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 
12th round.—Like the 10th round. Finally, fur- 
nish the yoke with buttons on the shoulders. 





HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


TERE was a flutter of cardinal red ribbons, 

anda laugh so shrill that the few loungers in 
the little waiting-room glanced curiously through 
the window of the telegraph office. Without was 
the clear and intensely cold twilight of a winter 
evening, a streak of vivid red light dying away in 
the west, and a white crescent moon high above 
it. Lights yet flashed from the numberless win- 
dows of the great mills in the distance, out of 
whose doors dark lines of operatives were still 
issuing in apparently endless succession. Lights 
streaming brilliantly from the windows of store 
and dwelling-house defied the gray shadows that 
were slowly settling over the populous and snowy 
street, where freedom seemed to be running riot 
in wild laughter and wilder shouts, in the beat of 
horses’ hoofs and the gay chime of bells. With- 
in, through a close atmosphere impregnated with 
stale tobacco, the gas lamps flared yellowly on 
dingy walls decked with the usual collection of 
colored posters, railway maps, and advertise- 
ments, on the rusty pyramid of iron used as a 
stove, and on lines of riekety settees occupied by 
various heavily coated individuals, who were doz- 
ing and smoking away the ten minutes that must 
elapse before the arrival of the night train from 
the city. 

Roused by the laugh, more than one sleepy in- 
dividual straightened himself and stared into the 
telegraph office, where a petite young woman, with 
the glossiest of short black curls and the sauciest 
of bright black eyes, was leaning her two elbows 
on a table, and talking with a lank and light- 
haired girl opposite. 


The young woman first mentioned was dressed 
in alpaca that was rusty from long wear, besides 
being somewhat white in the seams and frayed 
at edges of trimming and braid. Her collar and 
cuffs were far from being clean, but the coquet- 
tisbly tied red bow at her throat and the showy 
bracelets on her wrists were supposed to atone 
for slight defects. The little brown hands that 
supported her chin were also somewhat grimy. 
She had slipped two broad gold rings on the slight 
forefinger of the right one, and it was the action, 
accompanied by a grimace, that had provoked her 
companion’s shrill laugh. 

“Oh, Tilly M‘Ewens ! 
of you!” 

“Sh-h !” said Miss M‘Ewens, her black eyes 
dancing with fun, as she pulled the rings off, 
dropped one in her pocket, and placed the other 
on the second finger. ‘ Don’t make a noise in 
my office, Poll Evans !” 

“Tt’s the queerest thing that you can’t tell 
your own mind. It would take a power of talk, 
though, to make me think you ain’t putting some 
of it on. I guess if J had two after me—” 

“ Oh, pshaw, Poll, wait till you know somethi 
about it. You never had a beau in your life, an 
I've had a dozen or so. And now I mean to get 
married.” 

“Well,” said Poll, rather sullenly, “I ain’t so 
old as you. Anyway,I expect always to be sharp 
enough to know which of two things I like best.” 

“Sharp isn’t the word, Poll. It’s not a ques- 
tion of fortune. I don’t know whether I'd pre- 
fer to be Mrs. Jones, the wife of the jeweler, or 
Mrs. Johnson, wife of one of the bosses of the 
mills. I don’t know whether I like best Jones’s 
blue eyes—and I adore blue eyes—or Johnson’s 
black mustache—and I love a black mustache. 
Oh !’—and the brown hands were thrown out:so 
impatiently that the big ring came near flying off 
—*‘there never was a girl in such a quandary !” 

“Two kinds of pie,” Poll said, comprehensively. 

“T wish the two fellows were as near alike as 
the two rings. I keep one in my pocket and one 
on my finger, and each one thinks I’m wearing 
the ring he gave me. Good joke—eh, Poll?” 

Poll laughed again, but queried, rather doubt- 
fully, “If they ain’t engagement-rings, how'd they 
happen to give ’em to you?” 

“Oh, I had a philopena with Johnson, and won 
it, and the foolish fellow brought me a ring for 
a present, and tried to propose. I rather think 
he didn’t succeed, though ;” and Miss M‘Ewens 
laughed at the recollection. “And as for Jones, 
he first stole that narrow gold ring I used to 
wear, and then, when I asked him for it, took the 
ring ‘off his own finger and offered me that in- 
stead. I told him it was worth twice as much 
as my own, and I'd sell it if he didn’t return my 
property. Bah! I'd like to see either of them 
propose to me till I'm ready to have him.” 

“When ’Ill that be?” 

“ Honestly, Poll, I don’t know. When I find 
out which I like best, I suppose. You see, if one 
should manage to pop the question, I should have 
to accept or refuse. If I should refuse either of 
them, I should be sure to be sorry afterward; and 
if I accepted one, I should be dreadfuily” sorry I 
couldn’t accept the other. They’re like two pieces 
of dress goods you try to decide between, you 
know: after you buy one and get home with it, 
you’re always sorry you hadn’t taken the other.” 

“H’m!” was Poll’s response, as she tossed otf 
her faded shawl. “Did you ever hear of the man 
who fell between two stools ?” 

“Oh, pshaw! I understand flirting pretty well. 
7 know how to manage ;” and there was another 
flash of the black eyes and a settling of the co- 
quettish red bow. “I shall marry one or the 
other, you'll see. I won’t be a telegraphic oper- 
ator all my life.” 

There was a whistle and roar of an approach- 
ing train. Miss M‘Ewens tossed aside her sew- 
ing, and pulled her hat and cloak down from a 
high peg, upon which Poll proceeded to hang her 
own outer garments, saying, with a chuckle, 

“See here, Tilly—suppose one of ’em should 
write to you? I don’t see how you’d get round 
that.” 

“Don’t you bother your head. They’re not 
very good with their pens, either of them. If 
they should—” 

“What then?” 

“Why, I should have to take the first. See 
here, Poll: Sunday I’m going to church with 
Jones, Tuesday I’m going to the theatre with 
Johnson, Wednesday I’m going to ride with 
Jones, and Saturday afternoon I’m going skating 
with Johnson. Talk of angels!” she finished, in 
a hurried whisper, as the waiting-room door was 
thrown open and a young man strode across to 
the window of the telegraph office ; a wide-awake- 
looking young fellow, with dark hair curling close 
under his fur cap, and a smile showing the gleam- 
ing teeth under his black mustache. 

“Well, Miss Tilly, ready to go to supper ?” 

“ All but one glove. Want to send a message 
to any of your relations while I put it on ?” 

The new-comer laughed and nodded to Poll, 
who had already seated herself, prepared to do 
her nightly duty. 

“Tf you were @ quarter as hungry as I am, you 
wouldn't wait for the glove.” 

“Well, P’'ll be back in an hour, Poll.” Then 
there was a second throwing open of the door, a 
rush of cold air, a laugh, and a streaming back- 
ward of red ribbons, and the two were gone. 

Poll tilted herself in her chair, and pulled an 
illustrated newspaper from her pocket, in the 
columns of which she was soon absorbed. Not 
so much absorbed, however, that she did not per- 
ceive a second entrance through the waiting-room 
door. A more aristocratic-looking young gentle- 
man this, slender, blue-eyed, and very nicely dress- 
ed. Poll, with her head bent over her-paper, was 
quite aware that he had come up to the window 
and was staring discontentedly into the office. 

“ Miss—a—Miss Evans, has your friend gone 
to supper ?” 


I never saw the likes 








Poll came down on all the four legs of her chair 
and faced about. 

“My friend? Oh, you mean Tilly. Yes, she 
has ;” and the paper was raised again. 

Mr. Jones, after drumming doubtfully on the 
sill for a moment, went out of the room with un. 
dignified haste, and slammed the door with such 
force that even Poll was somewhat discomposed. 
But she only commented, as she resumed her for- 
mer comfortable position, 

“Tm glad I ain’t got Till’s affairs to manage.” 

She would, perhaps, have admired the way Till 
managed them herself if she could have heard 
the conversation which took place as that young 
lady and her escort walked toward Mrs. Evans’s 
boarding-house. Despite the keen air and his 
alleged 
to saunter, and to talk in the style denominated 
“ soft. »” 

“ What sort of a day have you had, Miss Tilly ?” 

“Oh, a comfortable sort of a day. Not much 
to do.” 

“But you always have to be on hand in that 
fusty dépét. I wish you'd give up telegraphing.” 

“And take in sewing, and earn a quarter of 
what I do now. ‘That's the way men talk. Tele- 
graphing’s too public, I expect.” 

“Td rather a woman I care for didn’t do it.” 

“ Nonsense!” flashed Tilly. “You couldn’t 
learn telegraphing yourself in a year. I learned 
it in a fortnight. Telegraphing is a real art. It 
takes a deal more brains than your work at the 
mill.” 

Mr. Johnson was naturally nettled. “That 
can’t be so. What with accounts, and manage- 
ment, and responsibility of machines, I have my 
hands full. Telegraphing is as easy as reading 
when one is accustomed to it.” 

“Tt’s not easy. You needn’t contradict me. 
It’s exceedingly impolite of you.” 

“TJ impolite to you! Why, Miss Tilly,” the 
young man said, lowering his voice lest the pass- 
ers on the walk should hear, “ you’re the woman 
I want to be most polite to. You know I—” 

“TI know I wish you’d hurry. I’m freezing to 
death here, right in sight of the house. I should 
think we'd been fifteen minutes coming a quarter 
of a mile.” 

Mr. Johnson mutely mended his pace. Arrived 
before the boarding-house, he stood still, mute, on 
the sidewalk. Tilly, safe on the steps, and with 
the door half open, turned back to him. 

“T know I’m cross, but I can’t help it. I’m as 
hungry and cold as I can be. You're real good 
to come round and walk home with such a bear 
as I am. You'll come again, won’t you?” she 
added, coaxingly, laying a little gloved hand on 
his arm. “I'll be as pleasant as I can be.” 

The little gloved hand was seized and pressed 
to lips half hidden by a black mustache. Miss 
M‘Ewens was for a moment confounded by this 
sudden audacity. Recovering her wits, she glanced 
hastily up and down the street, and snatched her 
hand away. Like Uriah Heep, she had “gone 
too far ;” but she could go back again. 

“What do you mean, Sir? I think hereafter 
I shall have to depend on the escort of Mr. 
Jones.” 

“T beg your pardon.” The young man stepped 
back a little, and the rays of a street lamp show- 
ed a cheek flushed like a girl’s. “I will bid you 
good-night, and not interfere with Mr. Jones 
again,” was the bitter addition. 

“ Don’t be foolish. I didn’t say you interfered 


| with Mr. Jones.” 


“He was coming round this evening, I sup- 
” 


“I didn’t say that either. He came last night. 
Mr. Jones is very respectful to me, although 1 am 
in a telegraph office.” 

“How can you speak in that way? As if I 
could be any way but respectful to the girl I—” 

“Qh, never mind apologies. It’s too cold for 
extras to-night, and I want my supper. And I’m 
sure I don’t want to quarrel with you.” 

“Then you'll forgive me ?” was the quick ques- 
tion. 

Tilly turned again and held out her hand, say- 
ing, in her old tone, “I’m a good deal. better at 
forgetting, I think. If you’re always very circum- 
spect in future, I sha’n’t remember this at all. 
Good-by ; I’ll see you to-morrow ;” and the little 
figure vanished. 

The same little figure, dressed in a smart suit 
of black silk and a hat with gay plumes, was 
seated, on the next Wednesday afternoon, by the, 
side of Mr. Jones in a stylish cutter. Some parts 
of the conversation that took place I here record : 

“Pretty house there on our left,” remarked 
Mr. Jones. 

“ Very.” 

“Tt takes my fancy, it’s so cozy and domestic. 
I mean to live in such a house when I settle down, 
provided it suits my wife. How do you like the 
house, Miss Tilly ?” 

“Oh, houses are pretty much the same to me, 
if they’re not boarding-houses.” 

“Yes, boarding-houses are disagreeable. Don’t 
you think a man ought to be settled in a home 
of his own by the time he reaches my age, Miss 
Tilly ?” 

“T don’t know what your age is, Mr. Jones.” 

“Tm twenty-eight.” 

“ Ob, then I have the advantage of you by sev- 
en years. I’m twenty-one.” 

“Just the age I'd like my wife to be,” Mr. 
Jones said, with a side glance at Tilly's face. 

Miss M‘Ewens did not.blush, but pulled her 
fur closer, with the remark : 

“It’s a little singular, but I’m exactly of Mr. 
Johnson’s age. He was telling me so two days 


“Was be?” Mr. Jones gave the horse a keen 
cut with the whip as he spoke. 

“Oh, don’t! Do you know you promised me I 
might drive? And you always keep your prom- 
ises,’»Tilly said, favoring Mr. Jones with a glance 
and smile that restored his good humor. His 
half-vexed and half-amused look became wholly 


unger, Mr. Johnson was much inclined - 





admiring as he surrendered the reins to the little 
hands stretched out for them. 

“What a puzzle you are, Miss Tilly! A fellow 
doesn’t know how to take you. I knowa fellow, 
though, who would be very glad to take you if he 
could get you”—and Mr. Jones bent his head so 
that he could send a level glance from his blue 
eyes into Tilly’s black ones. Miss M‘Ewens look- 
ed straight at the sunny road before her. 

“Mr. Jones, how your horse does kick snow in 
my face! I don’t like riding behind him at all.” 

“You like neither the horse nor the master,” 
was the piqued reply. “If it was Johnson’s horse, 
you'd admire it.” 

A very sober face was turned around to him 
then, and the black eyes looked reproachful and 
propitiatory. 

“Why do you talk so?” 

“Tilly,” was the immediate and eager begin- 
ning. “Tilly—now don’t turn your head away 
again, as you’ve been doing all the afternoon. I 
want you to look at me, and I want to talk to 
you soberly. I’m determined I will speak. You 
sha’n’t be off or on with me just as you take a 
fancy. We're going to have an uncaerstanding 
one way or the other. Now, Tilly, will you or 
won't— Qh, be careful there! Good gracious ! 
what a close shave that was!” 

A-very close shave. The black-eyed general 
had found herself in.danger of a proposal, and, 
with a desperate sheer, had grazed by a sled heav- 
ily loaded with wood. Mr. Jones, more annoyed 
than he liked to say, jumped out to investigate the 
damage done to his newly painted sleigh, while 
Tilly scolded roundly. 

“Tt’s all your horse; he will shy at every thing.” 

“Shy!” was the irate rejoinder. “Did you 
ever hear of a horse shying info the thing he was 
afraid of ?” 

“T don’t want to hear any thing about horses, 
or to drive one like this. I want to go home,” 
was the captious response. 

Homeward Mr. Jones drove, with compressed 
lips. It was not till they were in the town, and 
fairly before the mills, that Miss M‘Ewens said, 
with a falter in her voice, 

“Oh, I’m just the worst girl! 
ined your sleigh.” 

Mr. Jones looked at the downcast face, shaded 
by the short jetty curls, and relented. 

“T don’t care about my sleigh half as much as 
I do about you.” 

“Then you’re not angry? I’ve had such a 
pleasant ride! Now won't you let me get out 
here? because I’ve got to stay at the dépdt till 
tea-time. I never have a holiday without mak- 
ing up for it.” 

“ May I come and walk home with you to-night?” 

“Oh yes ; I’ll wait for you;” and Tilly ran into 
the,dépot, triumphant. 

It was about a week after this that Miss M‘Ew- 
ens came home to supper with a tragic face, anda 
letter in her pocket. Poll, in the doorway, nudged 
her, and pointed to her plate on the dining table, 
beside which lay another letter. Tilly swept this 
also into her pocket, ate her supper in absolute 
silence, and afterward beckoned Pell to follow 
her up stairs. 

“Don’t say a word,” Miss M‘Ewens said, sitting 
down on the first chair she came to. “I know 
all about it. One letter is from Jones and the 
other from Johnson, and they're both dated to- 
day. And there you sit and laugh !” 

It was not very kind of Poll, but it is a fact 
that she had sat down on the bed and laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks. Tilly read 
the last letter with a gloomy face. 

“T wish I was a Mormon,” she said, crumpling 
both missivés into a mass. 

“O Lor!” cried the shocked Poll. 

“ Well, if I was, I couldn’t marry both of them, 
and I can’t for my life tell which I like best. 
Poll, which do you think is nicest ?” 

“You ain’t goin’ by any thing J.say. J like 
Johnson best.” 

“Oh, but Jones is more of a gentleman. And 
they’re both coming here to-night to Ellen Reeves’s 
surprise party, and each says I can answer him 
to-night. Think of that, Poll”—and Miss M‘Ew- 
ens walked the room desperately—“ both coming 
for an answer to-night!” 

“ Well, you'll have to get dressed. Which ’ll 
you take?” 

“T shall have to take the first one that asks 
me square. I hope it ‘Il be Jones—no, I don’t; 
Lhope it ’ll be Johnson.” 

Poll, after another stare and laugh, commenced 
her toilette. Tilly perforce commenced hers, sigh- 
ing as she brushed out her curls, 

“Ob dear, I shall be so awfully sorry, which- 
ever way it turns out!” 

Poll, in the intervals of assuming a green me- 
rino and braiding her hair, was interrupted by the 
perfect distraction of her room-mate, who finally 
sat down and declared she would not move all 
the evening. 

“Say I'm sick, Poll. No, you needn’t, either; 
Pll just face it out;” and Miss M‘Ewens sprang 
to her feet and seized a neck ribbon. 

“She does beat the Dutch!” thought Poll, an 
hour later, as she watched Tilly moving about 
among the noisy and motley gathering below stairs, 
as gay as the gayest, her own saucy, indifferent 
little self again. In one corner Jones was stand- 
ing, stationary as the enormous vase of dried flow- 
ers on the table at his side, over the top of which 
he stared at Tilly. In another corner Mr. John- 
son was trying to smile at the sallies of a young 
lady at his side, and also covertly watching Tilly, 
who was an illustration of perpetual motion. Be- 
tween talking, laughing, dancing, and flirting, she 
had nota second to spare. She smiled most sweet- 
ly on her two adorers, but managed to vanish like 
a sprite from their immediate neighborhood. In 
vain they made of th lves. Tilly 
would not notice. But as fate would have it, she 
presently tore a breadth of her dress across. For 
the moment, in her annoyance, she forgot every 
thing but the accident, and with an apology to 


I know I’ve ru- 
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her partner, whirled out of the Virginia Reel and 
started for her own room. 

Ox one side of the door that led to the hall 
stood Jones, on the other stood Johnson. Both 
started forward to speak to her, and paused, each 
perceiving the other’s intention. Tilly gave them 
a smile apiece, and murmuring something about 
fixing her dress, them, fled through the 
dark hall, up the dark staircase, and gained her 
own room in a breathless state. 

How long she was pinning up that breadth she 
never knew. When she dared stay away no lon- 
ger she put out her lamp and slowly—very slowly 
—began to descend the stairs. Of course she at 
last reached the bottom stair, upon which she sat 
down and dolefully regarded the lines of light 
under the parlor doors, as if they would help her 
to a conclusion. 

It was but a moment that she sat there, but in 
that moment she was terribly startled by a sudden 
movement close by her in the dark. Her hand 
was clasped in two others, and a voice whispered, 

“Tilly, I want my answer, Aren’t you going to 
give it to me ?” 

Miss M‘Ewens was struck dumb. Here waa 
the crisis upon her. Here had Jones or Johnson 
come to the point at last. And which had come 
to the point she did not know. Not an outline 
of the figure so close to her could she see, and the 
suppressed voice gave her no clew. “Oh me!” 
was her mental ejaculation, “ if I was only a cat, 
and could see in the dark !” 

Being no nearer a cat than a Mormon, she had 
to content herself with the wish. Not knowing 
how to act, she neither responded nor moved, 

“Why don’t you speak? I know it’s you;” and 
a daring hand touched the short curls on Tilly’s 
forehead. 

Miss M‘Ewens would have given a deal to have 
been as sure of the identity of the questioner. 
If he would only speak aloud, or if some one 
would open one of the parlor doors ! 

“Tilly’—this time the whisper was urgent— 
“it’s now or never with me. If you don’t give 
me an up-and-down ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ you'll never 
have the chance again.” 

Oh, which was it? Black mustaches and blue 
eyes danced before Miss M‘Ewens in the black- 
ness, as she stood face to face with destiny. And 
feeling that. it was destiny, she put her right hand 
in those that prisoned her left, and said, also in a 
whisper, 

“ Well, then—Yes,” 

The next instant there was an exclamation, 
somewhere beyond in the dark space, that sound- 
ed very profane. The coat collar or the arm of 
the individual nearest Tilly was seized by a third 
person, and the lover she had just accepted was 
whirled violently against the opposite wall. There 
was a scuffle in the dark. Tilly, little coward 
that she was, uttered a loud scream and ran back 
up stairs as fast as her feet would carry her. 
Just as she reached her own door the parlor doors 
below burst open, and an indescribable hubbub 
followed. Tilly, crouched in the dark, with her 
heart beating violently, could distinguish nothing 
until, after several minutes, she cautiously crept 
back to the head of the stairs. The crowd was 
going back into the lighted rooms. Neither Jones 
nor Johnson was to be seen. Amidst the loud 
laughter and indistinct speculation below her, 
Miss M‘Ewens caught a sentence here and there. 

“ Punching in the dark, warn’t it? They never 
were good friends.” 

“Wonder which would 'a come out ahead if 
they'd gone on.” 

“Not Jones; he went off sullen enough. Wish 
Johnson ’d’a fought it out.” 

“Who on earth was that that screamed ?” 

Guilty Tilly drew her head back, ran to ber 
own room, locked the door, and threw herself on 
the bed in a state of mind impossible to describe. 
To one of her lovers she was at last engaged—but 
to which? And as for the other, who had, of 
course, been also waiting to waylay her in the 
hall, there was nothing in the world more cer- 
tain than that she had seen the last of him. All 
plain enough except identity. It would be difli- 
cult to record the speculations, hopes, and fears 
that tormented Miss M‘Eweus as she lay for two 
mortal hours on that patchwork-covered bed 
with her face hidden in her hands. Only two 
hours, yet it seemed five to her, before the door 
was shaken and Poll’s voice demanded admit- 
tance. Tilly sprang to the door. 

“Ob, Poll,” was her first anxious question, 
“did either of them hurt the other—and which 
did it?” 

Poll nearly dropped the lamp, but recovered 
herself, and set it down deliberately; then turned 
and surveyed Tilly’s disheveled figure. 

“Tf you ain’t a picture! What on earth have 
you been staying up here for? I’ve been half 
badgered to death to find you, and came here the 
last place. He’s down stairs yet, waiting.” 

“Who’s down stairs, Poll ?” 

“You don’t say you don’t know! Which of 
’em spoke to you? Hain’t you settled it yet?” 

“One of ’em did, Poll, but it was dark, and I 
don’t know which. And I said yes, and they had 
that dreadful fight—” 

“Well, if you ain’t the beatermost !” and Poll’s 
white-blue eyes opened to their widest extent. 
“ All I know is, Johnson’s down stairs now, bound 
to wait till he sees you; and Jones left double- 
quick after that set-to. Both of ’em was mad 
enough, if that’s all, but they wa’n’t hurt to speak 
of.’ 

“Oh, dear me!” Miss M‘Ewens thought of the 
man that fell between two stools. “ Perhaps 
Jones has gone off in a huff, and Johnson’s wait- 
ing to give me a piece of his mind.” 

“Tt must be a mighty pleasant piece, then. 
He’s as chipper as you like just now. If I was 
you, I’d go down stairs. The folks are all gone. 
. I guess that scream of yours scared ’em off.” 

Once within the door of the deserted and dis- 
ordered parlor, Miss M‘Ewens did not long remain 
in ignorance as to who her accepted lover was. 





Two arms were thrown round her, and two lips 
shaded by a black mustache were pressed to her 
own. Whether Miss M‘Ewens thought regretful- 
ly of the blue eyes that were lost forever, I can 
not tell. At any rate, she smiled radiantly enough 
to make Mr. Johnson forget his bruised shoulders 
and sides. And when, half an hour later, Mr. John- 
son exclaimed, “ How on earth Jones ever got into 
that hall without my knowing it, I can’t think— 
end what was the good of his pitching into me ?” 
she only answered, with a laugh, 

“Oh, never mind Jones.” 

“He couldn’t stand it to hear you say ‘ Yes’ to 
me, Tilly.” 

“I suppose he thougnt I meant to say ‘ Yes’ to 
him,” was the innocent rejoinder. “He might 
have known better.” 





THE ERADICATION OF STAINS. 


S a general rule, all fruit and wine stains 
yield to treatment with chloride of lime 
water, properly boiled out subsequently; but we 


have known obstinate cases, more especially of . 


walnut juice, where a very weak solution of am- 
monia, hartshorn, or sal volatile (in good truth 
all one and the same) was far more efficacious. 
It must be borne in mind the solution should be 
weak; if too strong it will not answer the pur- 


Se, 

Many old-fashioned people will not admit chlo- 
ride of lime in any form into their laundries, and 
are content, when wine stains occur, to apply salt 
at once, and wash them out in plain water as 
soon as the cloth has been removed. Soap sets 
the stain, and should not be used until it has 
been taken out. Milk is often effectual where 
water and other things fail; this should be ap- 
plied by putting the wine spot in when the liquid 
is tepid, and letting it come to the boil. 

Where many other kinds of stains are con- 
cerned, milk is a very valuable ingredient in- 
deed. Should by any mishap a bottle of ink be 
spilled on a print dress, as will sometimes occur 
in the best-regulated school-rooms, fly at once to 
the milk jug and saturate the place with milk, 
rubbing it and rinsing it in the milk till it disap- 
pears, which it will do, with a little patience, with- 
out injuring the color. Moreover, if in the course 
of this misfortune a spot or two of the ink falls 
on @ nice new carpet, put plenty of milk on them, 
and sop up the inky fluid as soon as it becomes 
inky, renewing the fresh milk. If, instead of the 
carpet, it is the woolen table-cloth, put a basin of 
milk beneath it, and let the stain soak in, and it 
will very soon be invisible, a sponge with clean 
water removing all the traces of the milk after- 
ward. Should the use of milk as we have rec- 
ommended above fail (it may if the stain be 
dry), try saturating it with hot tallow, and wasli- 
ing the grease out afterward. 

We have come across, in many receipt books, a 
variety of directions for removing ink and iron- 
mould from white things, and we have tried many 


of them, always returning to our own unshaken . 


faith in salts of lemon, to be applied, mark you, 
with care. Our plan is to damp the spot thor- 
oughly, and then stretch it over some pewter ves- 
sel, with a nip of the salts on the stain. Now 
there is a little secret even in doing this: if you 
do not make the place moist enough to slightly 
dissolve the chemical, the grains, being rather 
rough and harsh, will, if it is a handkerchief or 
any fine material, rub it into a hole. The salts 
of lemon should be thoroughly worked in, so that 
the stain is impregnated with it, and the process 
should be repeated till the mark disappears, then 
it should be rinsed out over and over again, that 
not the slightest trace of the acid remains. It is 
well to bear in mind that thus you get all the 
good out of the saits of lemon without injury, but 
that it will most decidedly destroy the fabric if 
any of it remains in. If youtry this acid on col- 
ored things, it will take the color out. 

You may always tell the improper use of dele- 
terious compounds, washing powders, and bleach- 
ing liquid, by the effect they have on the marking- 
ink in names or initials, There are, however, 
occasions on which you may wish to obliterate 
marking-ink, when it appears in the form of a 
blot, or shows a wrong name. The washing 
powders or bleaching liquid would be too lengthy 
a process to try for such a purpose, and would 
possibly be only attended by partial success, ren- 
dering the mark faint, but not quite obliterated. 
A solution of cyanide of potassium is the only 
sure method; it is, however, a dangerous liquid, 
and should in truth be used only by the chemist, 
who applies it with a camel’s-hair brush, the place 
being well washed out afterward. We repeat this 
latter instruction on all occasions, but our readers 
may accept it as a pretty sure rule that nearly all 
the ingredients used for eradicating stains are 
deleterious, and unless they are well washed out, 
will do far more harm than the original spot. 

Grease, although we have a wholesome dread 
of it, is, after all, more easily expelled than almost 
any other kind of stain. From silks and all 
woolen goods, benzole, or the more familiar ben- 
zine collas, is a sure remedy if it is applied as it 
ought to be, the only drawback being the dis- 
agreeable odor. We are quite aware that various 
liquids purporting to be scentless benziue, or 
scented, have been brought before the public, 
but none of them to our thinking do the work so 
effectually. Proceed as follows: Lay the stain 
over several folds of linen (a folded chamber 
towel answers the purpose well) and saturate it 
with the liquid, then shift it at once to another 
part of the underlying linen, so that the grease 
which has passed into it with the benzine may 
not return to the fabric; then, as quickly as you 
can, rub the spot in a circular manner, being care- 
ful that the edges dry thoroughly, in which case 
not the slightest trace will remain either of the 
grease or of the means which have been taken to 
remove it. Should the result not be quite so sat- 
isfactory, and there is a faint outline visible, ap- 





ply a very little plaster of Paris; let it remain a 
short time, dust it off, and then rub with some 
stale bread. Soda in the water will remove 
grease from white things when most obstinate. 

We have been talking all this time of eradica- 
ting grease ; but grease itself is useful in remov- 
ing tar, a tiresome, obstinate sort of stain, which 
requires the application of a great deal of butter, 
well rubbed in. This possibly will have to be 
taken out in its turn, according to the mateérial 
on which it has been used, by the methods de- 
tailed above. 

We think it was Lord Palmerston who charac- 
terized dirt as merely a thing in the wrong place ; 
and paint, however good it may be on canvas, 
houses, or palings, is very much in the wrong 
place on any dress material whatsoever. We 
have only discovered one satisfactory substance 
by which it can be expelled, viz., turpentine, after 
the application of which, as with benzine collas, 
the article must be exposed to a strong current of 
air. 
Seorches are one of the troubles which beset 
inexperienced ironers. It requires a knowl€dge 
of the iron, as well as of the art of using, to know 
exactly when it has attained a proper degree of 
heat. Young people—and inexperience and youth 
go together—are apt to be in too great a hurry, 
and scorches are the consequence. They should 
be taken out at once with onion juice (obtained 
by crushing a boiled onion) mixed with vinegar, 
white soap, and fuller’s-earth, a very small quan- 
tity of each being required. It is needless to say 
this must be well washed out afterward, 

We women are very apt to drop tea or coffee 
on our dresses; and if these marks are allowed 
to remain in until the gown is washed or cleaned, 
the chances are they can not be removed without 
leaving some trace: pure cold water applied at 
once with a sponge is the best means to use, 
however delicate the color or material. 

As a rule, the simplest remedies are the wisest 
for private persons; those which dyers and pro- 
fessional cleaners may resort to require profes- 
sional knowledge. We have specially avoided in 
this article any reference to many acids, such as 
sulphuric and others, which as a broad rule can 
only be used by inexperienced persons with dan- 
ger, although under certain conditions they may 
work wonders, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE “Kurium Collection,’ which has been 

an object of competition between the Brit- 
ish Museum and our own Metropolitan Museum, 
consists of ancient treasures discovered by Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola beneath the temple of Kurium, 
or Kourium, in the island of Cyprus. Under a 
mosaic pavement he found a series of rooms ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, in which were 1506 cu- 
rious and valuable objects in gold, silver, bronze, 
precious stones, alabaster, and terra cotta. The 
antiquities were in a pile, as though hastily set 
down upon the floor by those who had brought 
them there for security or concealment, and it 
was evident that they had vever since been dis- 
turbed until discovered by General Di Cesnola. 
They are all referred to one date, supposed to be 
at least 650 years before Christ. These treasures 
consist of diadems, ear-rings, bracelets, necklets, 
armlets, and other ornaments of gold; vases, 
cups, spoons, belts, and numerous articles of sil- 
ver; and more than 500 bronze and copper uten- 
sils. ‘There are also many gems of five work- 
manship. The gold aloue of the collection is 
valued ut $60,000. The Loudon Atheueum gives 
a detailed account of the discovery of these treas- 
ures, Which is most romantic and interesting. 





The Centennial Exhibition was open 159 days, 
and the average attendance daily was about 
50,000. The average daily number of pay ad- 
missions by the month, as the fame of the Exhi- 
bition grew among the people, was as follows: 
May, 19,946; June, 26,756; July, 24,481; August, 
33,655; Septem ber, 81,961; October, 102,456. The 
record of the variuus State days shows the fol- 
lowing: 
Es, _ ay! Total. | Receipts. 
‘New Jersey, Aug. 24. | 56,325/10,727| 67,052 $28,063 75 
Connecticut, Sept. 7.; 64,059 yee 75,044 30,853 75 
Mass., Sept. 14...... 85,795'12,073) 97,868) 41,193 00) 
New York, Sept. 21. . 122,003/12,585/134,588) 59,986 00 
Penn., Sept. 28...... 257,169) 17,750|274,919 118,673 75 
,060'11,886|100,946) 44,496 00: 
N. Hampshire, Oct. 12 101,541/13,881/115,422' 50,536 00 
Del. and Md., Oct. 19. '161,355/15,052/176,407| 80,367 50 
\Ohio, Oct. 26 ........ |122,800'13,361/135,661' 61,092 50 


Paid. | Free. | 















The valuable collection of paintings belonging 
to Mr. John Taylor Johnston will svun be sold 
at auction. About half of the collection has 
been on exhibition during the summer at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and mapy of our citizens 
have become familiar with the"fine pictures. It 
is announced that the sale will take wlace at 
Chickering Hall on the evenings of December 
19, 20, and 22, under the direction of 8. P. Avery. 
The collection will be on exhibition from No- 
vember 29 until the time of sule, at the Academy 
of Desigu. 





From Calcutta come accounts of the terribie 


effects of a storm wave that swept over three | 


large islands—Hattiah, Sundeep, and Dakhin 
Shahabazpore—on October 31. These islunds, 
with numerous smaller ones, are all situated in 
or near the estuary of the river Megna. The 
largest, Dakhin Shahabazpore, was 500 squure 
miles in extent, and had a population of about 
240,000. Hattiah and Sundeep had about 100,000 
inhabitants. On the night of October 31 there 
was no indication of danger up to eleven o'clock, 
but before midnight a wave swept over the coun- 
try, in many places to a depth of twenty feet. 
Dense groves of cocoa-nut and palm trees around 
the village enabled many to save themselves by 
climbing among the branches, and some too 

refuge on the roofs of their houses, but the wa- 
ter burst the houses asunder and swept them 
out to sea. Some were carried thus across the 
channel ten miles to the Chittagong district, 
but a vast majority were never heard of again. 
The country is perfectly flat, and almosi ev- 
ery one pe 
There is scarcely a household in the islands and 








hed who failed to reach the trees. , 
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members. The cattle are ail drowned. The 
boats are swept away, and means of communi- 
cation with other districts are destroyed. There 
is much distress among the survivors, which 
the government is relieving. The main-land 
was submerged for five or six miles inland, and 
wherever the storm wave passed, it is believed 
not a third of the population survived. 





During the Ceutennial Exhibition between six 
and seven thousand persons received treatment 
at the medical department on the grounds. 





The Story of Uncle Tom, told by Himself, is an- 
nounced for republication in London. This is 
the autobiography of Josiah Henson, whose his- 
tory and character gave Mrs. Stowe her concep- 
oe of the hero of her famous work, Uncle Toin’s 
Cabin. 





It is said—with what truth we know pot—that 
the change of style which has been noticed in 
George Eliot’s later works is due to certain lit- 
erary partnership with her husband, Mr. Lewes. 
His thoughts are said to be discernible in Middle- 
march, and even more than thoughts in Daniel 
Deronda. However this may be, Daniel Deronda 
is a book every body wants to read. 


A woman in Vicksburg, Mississippi, was per- 
forming her usual morning task of milking the 
cow not long ago, when she heard the gate of 
the yard open. Supposing her husband had 
come in, she continued her work, until she felt 
something pushing her, when she turned around, 
aud was horrified at bcholding a large black bear 
standing by her side. With a scream of fright, 
she threw down the milk pail, and ran toward 
the house without stopping to look back. The 
watch-dog and the cow, seeing a bear in the 
yard, proposed a fight, and chased him around 
the yard, until Bruin endeavored to scale the 
fence. Presently a few shots hastened his move- 
lents, aud he sprang over and departed. 





A heterogeneous assortment of goods accuniu- 
lated at the Centennial bureau of lost articles. 
There were numerous pocket-books, large and 
small, filled and empty, four-fifths of thei be- 
ing evidently the property of ladies. Wearing 
apparel of every description was found—hats, 
handkerchiefs, bracelets, veils, scarfs, ribbons, 
water- proofs, sacques, and fans innumerable. 
Umbrellas and parasols without number, orna- 
ments of every kind, and over $3000 in money 
have been picked up on the Centennial grounds. 
Most of the money has been returned to the 
owners, as well as many of the lost articles. 





The totals of receipts from all sources of the 
Exhibition from May 10 to November 10 may 
be stated approximately as follows: 


From admission fees................ $3,813,724 49 
From coucessions. ...........+sseess 290,000 00 
From percentages and royalties. .... 205,010 75 


Gram titel 65.06.56 0c5 cease $4,308,785 24 





A grand pew avenue is to be made in the city 
of Puris, extending from the Place de POpera to 
the Palais Royal. The process of demolishing 
the buildings on La Buite des Moulins is now 
going op. This district has many historic asso- 
ciations, and in the reign of Louis XIV. was laid 
out in streets, on which were built many hand- 
some edifices. But for many years no vestige 
of any past splendor has been apparent, and the 
dirty, narrow, ill-smelling streets, bordered with 
dingy little shops, have been an open defect in 
the very heart of Paris. Soon every thing will 
be changed. Air and sunshine will revisit the 
quarters from which they have been excluded 
for two centuries, and elegant mansions will 
rise on the site where once poverty held pos- 
session. 





A three-volumed novel has recently appeared, 
by an anonymous author. We give it entire in 
our columus, us fullows: 

VOL. L VOL. IL 
A winning wile, A little doubt, 
A snnny smile, A playful pout, 

A feather; Capricious ; 
A tiny talk, A merry miss, 
A pleasant walk, A stolen kiss, 

‘Together. Delicious! 


VOL. IIL. 

You ask mamma, 

Consult papa, 
With pleasure ; 

And both repent 

This rash event 
At leisure. 





It is related of a young lady, representing the 
* best society”’ in ove of the suburban towns of 
Boston, that, while conversing with a gentle- 
man from New York, she asked if Henry Ward 
Beecher was not considered one of the ablest 
Unitarian clergymen in the city. ; 

He replied, with grave sarcasm, “Ol no; Mr. 
Beecher is a Mohammedan.” 

‘Is he, really?’ said the well-informed and 
self-satisfied young lady. ‘‘ Well, we don’t pay 
much attention in Cambridge tu what is going 
ou in New York.”’ 

Railroads did a good busiuess during the Cen- 
tennial. During the month of September alone 
1,000,000 passengers were carried over the Penn- 
sylvania Railway, and during October there must 
lave been not iess than 1,300,000 passengers. 

During the past year the Five Points House 
of Industry bus cared for no less than 1027 per- 
sons, giviug them shelter, or food, or clothing. 
The Home for the Friendless, 32 East Thirtieth 
Street, has sheltered during the past year 1050 
adults and children, and aided, to a greater or 
less extent, 14,659 persons. There are registered 
on its school lists 5832 children. 





Not long ago, during the period when almost 
every face throughout the country looked like 
an interrogation point, a teacher in a certain 
Methodist Sunday-school found himself in a di- 
lemma. He was teaching the infant class, and 
after explaining the lessous as well as he could, 
he told the children they might ask him any 
questions that suggested themselves. He was 
gratified by a seven-year-old girl, who immedi- 
ately piped out, “* Who's ‘lected ?” He couldn’t 
tell. 





The traing on the narrow-gauge railroad on 
the Centennial grounds commenced running ou 
May 13, with three trains of three cars euch. 
On Jane 1 there were cight trains, with thirty-six 
cars in full operation. There were thirty ticket 
sellers, thirty ticket receivers, and seventy-five 
flag-men, who had charge of the crossings ; and 
the whole number of passengers carried upon 


on the adjaceni coast that has not lost many | the road was 4,600,737, 





Seale ob ee 








LITTLE MIM.. 


PVHE only point on which Joe Paulby 

and I could ever bring ourselves 
to agree was that his cousin Mim was 
the only young lady in the world who 
was worth falling in love with. Joe 
Paulby was eight, I ws ven, and his 
cousin Mim w x. Joe was a strong, 
rough, troublesome, rude boy, and J was 
small and weak and delicate; and if it 
had not been that we were both deeply 
in love with the same young lady, I be- 
lieve I should have hated him. That 
solitary bond of sympathy served to 
bind us more or less firmly to each oth- 
er, and’I seldom quarreled with him, 
except when his regard for her showed 
signs of cooling down. 

She was a pretty, fragile little lady, 
with quaint ways of her own, and a 
gentle, frightened manner of dealing 
with her boisterous playmate which sel 
dom failed to bring him to a sense of 
order. She loved us both very dearly, 
but I think Joe was her favorite. He 
was a rude, unpleasant boy to others, 
but to her he was quiet and gentle 
enough ; and perhaps this palpable ev- 
idence of submission appealed more 
directly to the little lady than my un- 
demonstrative and colorless affection. 
But she was very fond of me, for all 
that. 

Neither Joe nor I had any parents, 
and we lived with Mim’s papa in a great, Angra 
gaunt, dranghty house in Bloomsbury 
Square. Captain Paulby wasvour guard- 
ian—a tall, bony, unsympathetic wid- 
ower, who governed his house as if it 
had been a regiment of soldiers. A 
scale of dietary was hung up in the 
nursery, and from it one learned how 
many quarter ounces of coc A, how many 
half pounds of bread, and how ms 
table-spoonfuls of arrowroot we con- 
sumed in the week. An order-book was 
brought into the nursery every morning, 
in which the detail of the day’s duties 
was carefully set out, and to the in- 
structions it contained implicit and un- 
murmuring obedience was exacted. It 
regulated the hours of rising and going 
to bed, the school hours and the hours 
of relaxation, when and where we were 
to walk, and what we were to wear. 

We were placed in charge of a nurse 
—Nurse Stark, a tall, muscular, hard- 
ened woman of forty. She had a stern, 
unrelenting face, close lips, hard gray 
eyes, and a certain smooth roundness 
of figure which, on looking back, sug- 
gests the idea of its having been turned 
in a lathe. I never see the old woman 
who lets lodgings in a pantomime with- 
out thinking of Nurse Stark. I am 
bound to say, however, that she was 
scrupulously—indeed, yatingly— 
clean and neat, and in that respect, of 

the analogy falls to the ground. 
ark was not actively unkind 
; indeed, I believe she had cheated 
herself into a belief that she was rather 
weak-minded and indulgent than other- 
wise, but in this she was in error. I 
believe she was fond of us in a hard, 
unyielding way, but she was sudden and 
impulsive in her movements, and never 
handled us without hurting us. There 
was a house-maid—Jane Cotter—who 
occasionally helped to put us to bed, 
and sometimes Nurse Stark undressed 
us while Jane put our hair into curl- 
papers, and sometimes Nurse Stark did 
the curling while Jane undressed us. 
And the manner in which these duties 
were to be divided became a matter of 
no light speculation to us as evening 
approached ; for it was Nurse Stark’s 
custom to pull the locks of hair out to 
their full length, and then roll them 
round a piece of paper, twisting the 
ends together when the curl had been 
rolled well home, whereas Jane Cotter 
first made the curl up flat with her fin- 
gers, and then incased it gently in a 
triangular paper, which she pinched 
with the tongs. Jane Cotter’s flat curls 
were pleasant to sleep upon, but Nurse 
Stark's corkscrews placed a comforta- 
ble night’s rest out of the question. It 
is impossible to sleep in peace with a 
double row of balls, wh as big as a 
large chestnut, round your head. You 
can’t move without giving four or five 
of them a wrench. 

I think we must have been sufficient- 
ly happy as a rule, or Sunday would not 
have stood out in such gaunt and deso- 
late contrast to the other days of the 
week. There reigned in our nursery an 
unaccountable fiction that Sunday was LITTLE MIM.— 
a holiday, and in deference to this tra- 
dition we endeavored to cheat ourselves into a be- | quite beyond all question. But Nurse Stark had | “ Bones” during the singing of a plaintive baliad. | was often weak and ailing, and at such times the | unfortunate name—w 
lief that we were glad when that day arrived. | a special Sunday frame of mind which discour- | Joe occupied himself during the service in laying | recollection of these stories came upon her. | taste for acrobatic con 
Sunday began at a very early hour in Bloomsbury. aged close questioning, and on that day of the | the foundations of a series of pains and penalties | Nurse Stark’s grim, hard manner relaxed when 
It began to ring itself in at half past seven, when | week she was exceptionally short and sharp in | which usually lasted well into Thursday, for Nurse | she was speaking to the little sick child, and her 
we got up, and continued to ring itself through the | her replies. She baffled our interrogatories by | Stark had a quick eye for misdemeanors, and ev- | kindness to Mim, gaunt and grudging as it was, 
day at short intervals, until it finally rang itself | pointing out to us that there was nothing so un-| ery erime had its apportioned punishment. Poor seemed to increase with the trouble the child gave | couraged his visits. 
out, and us into bed, at half past eight in the even- | becoming as a tendency to ask questions, which | little Mim was too delicate to go to church, and her—a never-ceasing source of wonderment to ging Joe and me to figi 
ing. There were drawbacks, however, to our en- | seemed to us a little inconsistent when we consid- | used to sit at home in theological conference with | Joe and myself, who were only ‘in favor when we | tied behind his back, 
joyment of the day. I think we were required to | ered the inquisitive character of her share in the | Jane Cotter, whose picturesque and nighly dra- ceased to occupy Nurse Stark’s attention. Nurse | was not what you look 
tackle more Collect than is good for a child of six | Catechism. | matic ideas of future rewards and punishments | Stark had a brother, a boy of .twelve or there- iin compromised ot 
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ting lob-worms down 
standing these powet 
looked coldly upon hi 


or seven, and perhaps we did not quite understand | _I believe I liked going to church, though I am | had a special interest for the poor little lady. abouts (though we believed him to be eight-and- | Mim’s eyes. On the 


the bearing of that Shorter Catechism which a | sure Joe Paulby did not. That rugged boy never | For Mim had been told that even children die | twenty at least), who was a page at a doctor’s in | with us, and eventw 
Nurse Stark herself, 
| nursery candle with 
and burned poor littld 
Gaspar—for that wa.’ lashes, Gaspar even 


Bench ef thoughtful Bishops has prepared for the | looked so hot or so rumpled as he did during Di- | sometimes, and both Nurse Stark and Jane had | Charlotte Street; and Nurse Stark, as a great | 
express use of very young children. Even Nurse | vine Service. As I look back upon Joe in church | a long catalogue of stories in which good little | treat, used to allow this young gentleman to spend 


Stark, a high authority on all points of Church con- | I am always reminded of the appearance of rest- | people were cut off in their earliest years, and | the afternoon with us, and entertain us with his 
troversy, never succeeded in placing its meaning | less decorum presented by a Christy Minstrel | bad little people lived on to an evil old age, Mim | varied social powers, 











allowed at first to speak to her, but aft 
erward only to sit on the edge of the ‘ 
bed (it was such a big bed now!), an 
hold her little dry hand. Joe Paulby 
would come t crying (it was a 
strange thing to see him cry, and it 
touched me as it touches me now to see 
a big man in tears), and he would spend 
his half-pence—they were rare enough, 
poor fellow—in picture-books for our 
poor little dying wife. Buta time came 
when even the picture-books were for- 
bidden, and then the whole house was 
ed to silence, and the grave doc 

t graver now than ever—came and 
went on tiptoe. And if we stole to the 
little girl’s bedroom, as we often did, 
we were pretty sure to find great hard 
Nurse Stark in tears, or with traces of 
tears upon her face; and once, when 
Joe and I crept down to the room, and 
looked in at the half-opened door, we 
saw the shadow of Nurse Stark on her 
knees, thrown by the flickering fire-light 
on the wall. Then we knew that the 
end was near. 

One day Captain Paulby came home 
earlier than usual, looking very grave, 
and with him came the kind doctor, and 
with them another doctor, an older man, 
but also very kind. They went up into 
little Mim’s room, and they staid so 
long that Joe and I stole down from 
our cold dark play-room to hear, if we 
could, the reason of his uncle’s unex- 
pected return. And Joe and I cried as 
if our heafts would break, for our dear 
little wife was dying. 

Captain Paulby came out of the room, 
and, seeing us in the passage, told us 
quite kindly to go back to the play- 
room. Joe Paulby went, but I begged 
Captain Paulby to let me see my dear 
little playmate once more; and, alarmed 
by my excited manner and my choking 
sobs, he admitted me. 

I had not seen her for two days, and 
she was greatly changed. She looked 
so little in that big bed that the two 
doctors and Captain Paulby and Nurse 
Stark seemed absolutely gigantic as 
they all bent, silently and without mo- 
tion, over the little child. I think we 
must have remained so for nearly two 
hours, the silence undisturbed except 
by an occasional whisper from one of 
the doctors and a sob from Nurse 
Stark. When I first went into the dark 
room Ethel was asleep, but eventually 
she recognized me, and begged to be 
allowed to kiss me, as she was nearly Z 
quite well. They laid me on the bed : 
by her side, and her little thin 
were placed around my neck, and there 
we lay motionless, both of us, in deep, 
deep silence. At length I became con- 
scious of a movement among the doc- 
tors, and then a loud ringing wail from 
Nurse Stark told me that my little wife 

was quite, quite well again. 
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TURKISH COURT 
RECEPTION 
N Europe social life is diversified“ by 


court receptions, the ope the the- 
balls, dinner parties, 


den par- 
shopping, 
1d foreign travel. All 
these have their counterpart more or 
less true or grotesque in Tur 
first, court receptions. These, it is true 
are rare, but they are very magnificent 
when they do occur. The grandest was 
that held in 1868 at the féte of the cir- 
cumcision of Youssouff Izzeddin Effen- 
di. As this was a public occasion, an- 
swering to our court draw -rooms, 
the wives and daughters of all the 
great pashas were obliged to pre 
their congratulations in person to h 
Majesty ; and, the strictest rule of all 
Turkish etiquette being for the time 
superseded by another even more strin 
gent, no woman, whatever her rank, 
dare veil her face in the presence of 
the Commander of the Faithful. 
I leave it to the imagination of those 
ladies who have undergone the ordeal of 
preparing a train and a courtesy for the 
English court, what anxious cares were 
bestowed on ugly green and garnet-col- 
ored satin gowns, puffed pantaloons to 
match, on huge wadded paletots worn 
over the dress, and on French satin 
shoes. But above all the head-dress | 
was the most difficult to a ge, many . 
: of the ladies having short-cropped hair 
Every thing depends on the set of the : 
hétose, or coiffure of colored silk gauze, 
MIM.—4. 8. Gipert. | and on the blaze of jewels fixed to it; 
crescents of diamonds, aigrettes of dia- 
monds, sapphires, and rubies, pearls almost the 


’ 


te name—whted boy, with a | some original draughts of his own composition, 
crobatic conifling flies, and put- | which he supplied to his master’s patients as heal- 
rorms down ick ; but, notwith- | ing waters made up in accordance with that gen- 
these powelmmendations, we | tleman’s prescriptions, and spent several years in 
ldly upon higm the whole, dis- | a reformatory 


demons, vampires, and other ghostly matters, un- | to another room, which was always darkened, ; 
til poor little Mim screamed aloud with terror. | and to which we were seldom admitted, and only of strawberries, pear-shaped diamond ear- 
She was a pretty, fragile, sweet-tempered, cling- | one at a time. An odd change seemed to come | rings as large as hazel-nuts, or coronets resem- 
ing little soul, far too delicate for the coarse, in-| over us all. Nurse Stark was quite kind now, | bling old-fashioned imperial crowr Moreover, 
considerate treatment to which she was subject-| and used to read to her (but now about good the head-dress must be most firmly attached, for 
his visits. & way of challen-| I have a dismal impression of the wretched | ed, in common with ourselves. So at last she | children who lived and were very happy), and | as in England a court di ogre has tc exercise 
nd me to figifh one of his hands | afternoons that Mim and Joe and I used to spend | became seriously ill, and we noticed that the poor | tell stories, and make beef tea for her, and turn | herself in the most gracefu manner of vending 
d his back, handicap, which | together in our great bare play-room. We were | little child grew thinner and paler in her cot, day | the cold side of the pillow to her bag * - oe ony wee . fort ——_ 
rhat you loobisitor, and, more- | locked in by Nurse Stark at about five every after- | after day, day after day. She was very cheerful, | vered head. And the oddest part 0 t ie t ting how * 8 may oe . 7 re — - ; ‘ iB 
promised o@ion for valor in | noon, and not released until seven, when we had | although so weak, and when the tall, grave, kind | was that Nurse Stark was kind to us too, = _— —_ ~ = . - at a , ? a4 8 ~ 
s. On the§ was not popular | supper; and as the shadows deepened and the | doctor came—day after day, at first, and then to- | used to come of her own accord to tell us itr den y on her ee » di - ‘ ve ' “os Leos 
and eventua&s proscribed by fire got lower and lower, we crowded together in | ward the last (for she died) two or three times a | Mim was (she was always a little better), es to ‘ 1e geome | , ‘ ‘ “7 os a —— pe “ 
e of filling the | a corner for warmth, and told each other strange | day —she would say, in reply to his question, | w ages she had sent to us, and how = conage’s beurk, a : : wo ch - ~ pen: 
, which exploded stories about princes and noblemen who were tor- | “‘ And how is our little Ethel?” that she was seemed to take a new pleasure in the toy s ne to be worn at ~ time, : yf ~ . th . 
rebrows and eye-| tured by cruel and vindictive page-boys, with an| much better, and hoped in a day or two to be | had once discarded. And then she would take | treat with goo ays ~ _ out ae ler 
nto trouble about | occasional touch from Joe Paulby upon caverns, | quite well again. After a time she was removed | us, one at a time, to the sick-room, and we were | jeweled cap at the feet of her imperial sover. 
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eign. Some of the younger married ladies were 
courageous enough to adopt the European cor- 
sage combined with Turkish train and trowsers ; 
but the most ambitious of all were three young 
khanums who appeared in white court dresses 
made in faultless Parisian style, trimmed with 
wreaths of white roses gemmed with dew, and 
very simple coiffures to match. These youthful 
princesses looked altogether lovely, and when 
they advanced up the crowded presence-chamber 
they excited murmurs of admiration; they also 
saluted the Sultan by a deep courtesy only, he 
standing; but on passing to where the Validé 
Soultan was seated near her son, they made to 
her the customary acknowledgments. His Maj- 
esty was evidently much charmed by the grace 
and dignity of the sisters, and showed them mark- 
ed attention by insisting that they should be 
seated—a sign of condescension and respect not 
extended to any other-lady present. The Validé 
humored her son’s whim, saying to the eldest of 
the young princesses, while patting her on the 
shoulder and motioning her to be seated on the 
low cushions beside her, “ Ghel, kiss’m, ghel! 
BP hosh gueldiniz, safa queldiniz! Buyuriniz otou- 
riniz !” (Come, my child, come! Be welcome. 
Sit beside me.) 

The effect of these exquisite toilettes on the 
taste of the Turkish kadens soon became appar- 
ent—they aimed at imitating French modes more 
than ever. Now to dress after the fashion of 
European women is tacitly to break the law of 
the land. Indeed, from time to time by-laws 


would be issued by the Zaptieh Pasha, or head | 


of the police, reminding the khanums that this 
was the case. How these mandates became 
known I can not say, but fhe ladies would at 
times become fully aware “that it was prohibit- 
ed to Mussulman women to imitate the Franks 
in the matter of dress,” and very indignant did 
the interference make them. Such prohibitions 
would for a time check the influx of European 
fashions, but soon again the fair defaulter would 
return to some innovation in the way of a tight 
bodice alla franca, which they would hide, when 
prudence demanded, under the feridgee, or loove 
square-cut cloak, which is always worn out-of- 
doors, Often have I heard Turkish ladies, when 
preparing for the promenade en voiture (their chief 
distraction) discuss anxiously which of all their 
beautiful fustans they dared to put on, exclaim- 
ing, “I shall wear this! ¢his is not too much @ la 
Sranque ; besides, the zaptiehs would not dare to 
stop my carriage if they did sce: so I shall wear 
it.” And only the timid ones remained faithful 
to the straight costume regulated by law. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Bparkling from the Pole.—A Counter Joke.—A terri- 
ble Tourist.—Innocence of the Jews.—The Queen 
on Works of Necessity.—Mr. Chaplin’s Marriage. 

HE return of the Alert and Discovery from the 
arctic regions has not only made the aurora 
borealis very fashionable and the “ Northwest Pas- 
sage” once more the subject of conversation, but 
has been the cause of the best joke upon a pub- 
lic incident that I remember. It is curious that 
Punch should have been out of the way 
of it, bat I dare say his dog Toby will scent it 
out in a week or two: “‘ Why did the arctic expe- 
dition miss the north pole ?—Because the men on 
the Discovery were not on the Alert.” 

In London the traveled American must have 
often noticed its walls covered with advertise- 
ments, generally in metal called “everlasting,” 
and under all the magic name of “ Willing, Cham- 
ion Bill-poster.” This gentleman having made 
bie fortune, is inclined, it seems, to spend it hos- 
pitably. The other day he asked to dinner a cer- 
tain well-known literary gentleman (let us call 
him S-—), who does not mind where he goes so 
long as he may behave as he pleases. To meet 
him was invited one A , a jeweler, who also is- 
sues loans to the public (including the literary pro- 
fession) upon articles of value. Upon Mr. A—— 
being introduced by the host to Mr. S——,, the lat- 
ter is said to have exclaimed, “I am delighted to 
see you, Sir, at full length; I have never before 
seen your legs.” This, you see, although the other 
gentleman had made no attempt at facetiousness, 
was a counter joke. 

The case of the Frenchman (practicing at the 
English law, and, I am sorry to say, naturalized 
among us) accused of murdering his wife on the 
Stelvio Pass is attracting much attention. Curi- 
ously enough, the circumstance has been a topic 
of talk throughout the autumn among our tour- 
ists, though it is only of late that the Austrian 
government has moved in the matter. This ac- 
tion is owing, I believe, to the sympathetic inter- 
est evoked in a certain well-known novelist, who 
visited the spot, heard the story, and caused pro- 
ceedings to be taken. Since the accused was mar- 
ried before he took the second lady to wife, it is 
naturally rumored that he murdered the first one 
also, and even in the same way; and it is really 
trué that, while manipulating a revolver in his 
drawing-room, he did some time ago unfortunate- 
ly shoot his mother-in-law. This last fact, how- 
ever, only becomes suspicious in connection with 
subsequent events, and a mother-in-law is some- 
times so very aggravating that, having a revolver 
at full cock, it may well have been that the temp- 
tation was irresistible to him, But it is coming 
to a pretty pass indeed if a naan is to push half 
a dozen wives down half a dozen passes, and I 
hope, if he is found guilty even of this one of- 
fense, he will not be given a*chance to commit 
another. No route in Switzerland would be open 
to such a person after he had spent a few honey- 
moons there. He would be in the same position 
as Dick Swiveller, who closed the streets one aft- 
er another in his neighborhood by obtaining cred- 
it ia them—only this man has obtained any thing 
but credit. 

Talking of murders, a Jew having killed a Jew 








at Ramsgate, a Hebrew gentleman writes to the 
papers to say that nothing of the kind has ever 
happened before. He does not say, indeed, that 
a Jew may not have killed a gentile or two, but 
never one of his own persuasion. He adds that 
no capital crime has been brought home to any 
Jew, according to our legal records, for two hun- 
dred years. Upon this assertion Lord Scatter. 
cash observed in our club smoking-room the oth- 
er night, with some approach to epigram, “ What 
luck they must have had!” On the other hand, 
a gentleman who thinks it “highly undesirable” 
that Jews should be considered better than other 
people, asserts that one Mr. Levy was hanged, not 
two hundred, but twelve years ago, at Nelson, in 
New Zealand, for helping to murder “ between 
twenty and thirty people.” So it seems he was 
determined to restore the average. 

Apropos of the Jews, a very curious will case 
has just been compromised concerning a Miss 
Neville, who had, during her life, spent a good deal 
of money “ in facilitating the return of the Jews 
to Palestine,” which, I suppose, means paying 
their fare. She worked a banner to be borne at 
the head of them, and also executed in needle- 
work the four gospels in English, and an Italian 
copy in Laitting. Moreover, having an idea that 
even the just would, after the resurrection, be 
without raiment, she occupied herself with mak- 
ing up packages of coats and trowsers—all, how- 
ever, of a duodecimo size, like those at a Lilli- 
putian warehouse—to supply the deficiency. It 
seems strange that such a person should have 
been held competent to make a will at all. 

The Queen has given great offense to Scotch 
Phariseeism, and even injured, as some of their 
pulpiteers aver, her future prospects, by watching 
some villagers getting in their harvest on a Sun- 
day. Considering that the weather about Bal- 
moral has been this season any thing but what 
is here called “ Queen’s weather” (from the sun- 
shine with which her Majesty is usually favored 
on occasions of ceremony), it is not be wondered 
at that the poor farmer got in his crop while he 
could. The Queen had even the hardihood, it 
seems, to tell him that she thought his labor “ one. 
of necessity.” This is only in accordance with the 
sensible and liberal views upon religious matters 
of which we have so much internal evidence in 
the lately published volume of Prince Albert's Life. 

It is rumored that one of the late bought-out 
proprietors of the World, excited by the success 
of that speculation, and regretting his separation 
from it, is about to start an opposition journal, 
called The Truth. Taking all things, and espe- 
cially his own character, into consideration, this 
is a little ambitious. Some people go so far as 
to say that it should at least have some motto ex- 
pressive of mitigation, such as “ Let Well alone,” 
or even “ Lucus a non h bs 

You may remember, years ago, how Mr. Chap- 
lin, of sporting celebrity, had his bride snatched 
away from him, within twenty-four hours of the 
wedding, by the Marquis of Hastings. He will 
console himself on Wednesday by marrying Lady 
Florence Leveson-Gower, daughter of the Duke 
of Sutherland. It is the most talked about en- 
gagement of the year. 
long as you are happy,” let us hope, is the proverb 


he has in his mind. 
R. Kemaze, of London. 





SOME NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


IRST among the elegant gift-books that are 
prepared for the holidays must unquestion- 
ably be ranked the sumptuous folio edition of 
CoterinGe’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, richly 
illustrated with more than forty full-page plates 
by Gustave Dorég, which has lately been publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers. “Just the subject for 
Doré,” every one exclaims on seeing this fine vol- 
ume of engravings ; and it is quite certain that 
never since his marvelous drawings of Dante’s 
Inferno has the t French artist found so con- 
genial a field for the exercise of his weird genius 
as this uncanny and spectral poem, by which 
Coleridge is most familiarly known, and which is 
read and quoted the whole world over. The book 
opens with the complete poem, with which the 
reader should refresh his memory before entering 
on the study of the engravings. Next follows a 
series of the choicest creations of Doré’s fancy, 
which serve to illustrate not only every strik- 
ing passage of the poem, but every phase of 
Doré’s singular and powerful genius. The picture 
of the ice-bound ship which was published in the 
Bazar a few weeks since gives our readers some 
idea of the lighter illustrations, which, of course, 
appear to much better advantage when finely 
printed on the rich, heavy paper of the volume. 
In contrast to these are pictures full of the ghast- 
ly horrors which Doré delights in portraying: 
figures stretclred in agony on the deck, crying for 
water with parched lips ; corpses with glassy gaze 
fixed on the Ancient Mariner, who had wrought 
all this woe; waters gleaming with phosphores- 
cent death-fires, and thronged with nameless ob- 
jects that recall the effects in Turner’s “ Slave- 
Ship,” and demons holding watch over the ill-fated 
craft ; while, again, there are angelic visions full 
of light and life, and scenes as replete with beau- 
ty as the author’s loveliest Miltonic illustrations. 
One of the most striking of the engravings shows 
the doomed ship sailing into utter darkness, be- 
tween a wall of tall icebergs on either side, and 
under a polar rainbow, while the albatross soars 
above with outspread wings. Another, of singu- 
lar power, depicts the Spectre Woman, Death-in- 
Life, throwing dice with Death for the soul of 
the Mariner. 
* The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won! 
Cries she, aud whistles thrice ;” 
and the victim sees himself reserved for a less 
merciful fate than death. 
The illustration of the passage, 
“ But why drives on that ship eo fast, 
Without or wave or wind 


“What are the odds as. 
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is a fine example of Doré’s lighter vein, as is that 
of the lines, 
“ This h band, each w; his = 
It Age dbo = A ag — 

which affords an admirable contrast of graceful 
angelic forms with the ghastly figures of the 
ship's crew. But it is hard to discriminate where 
so many excel. 

We understand that the book is extremely suc- 
cessful in England, and as the American edition is 
an absolute reproduction of the English one, the 
engravings being printed from duplicate plates, 
while it is sold at less than one-half the cost, 
the numerous admirers of Doré on this side of 
the ocean have an advantage in the matter of 
economy over their transatlantic brethren. 

One of the daintiest gift-books that we have 
seen this season is LonereLLow’s Sk in Ar- 
mor, with illustrations by Miss Mary A. Hallock, 
L. S. Ipsen, and E. A. Abbey, which Messrs. J. 
R. Osgood & Co. have published in a style uniform 
with their Mabel Martin and The Hanging of the 
Crane. The volume is printed on fine heavy pa- 
per, and handsomely bound, and the illustrations 
are full of beauty. The charming emblematical 
borders of the stanzas are drawn by Mr. Ipsen; 
Mr. E. A. Abbey has contributed an exquisite 
picture of the ivy-clad Round Tower at Newport, 
the presumed relic of the Vikings; while Miss 
Hallock has illustrated the body of the poem in 
a spirited and graceful fashion which is full 
of tender sentiment, mingled with considerable 
vigor. Her Berserker, however, appears to us 
scarcely bearded and brawny enough, and sug- 
gests Byron’s poetic corsa‘: rather then the sin- 
ewy descendant of Thor and Odin. Excellent 
figure artist as she is, we think that she would be 
more at home among softer scenes than these 
rude Scandinavian deeds of riot and rapine. 

A notable contribution to the convenient po- 
etic compilations which are such a godsend to 
the general public, and one which no well-select- 
ed library can afford to do without, is the Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland, which Mr. James Grant 
Wuson has edited with industrious research and 
exquisite taste, and which Harper & Brothers 
have published for the holidays in two elegant oc- 
tavo volumes, well bound and handsomely printed 
on fine tinted paper, and embellished with excel- 
lent steel portraits of Joanna Baillie, William 
Drummond of Hawthornedean, Allan Ramsay, 
Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, “ Christopher 
North,” Robert Buchanan, and other Scottish not- 
abilities. The lovers of Auld Scotia—and they 
are many in this country, and all bound together 
in a clan that never forgets the Red Lion of 
Scotland—will hail with delight this successful 
attempt to garner up the gems of two hundred 
and twenty of the chief poets of their loved land, 
stretching over a space of six hundred years, 
from old Thomas the Rhymer to the Marquis of 
Lorne, the nineteenth-century poet-noble who 
wedded a queen’s daughter. 

A concise biographical sketch is given of each 
poet, with copious selections from his best-known 
and favorite writings, the shorter ones being 
quoted entire. A large number of unpublished 
poems by Burns, Lord Jeffrey, William Tennent, 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and other more recent 
writers, both posthumous and written expressly 
for this work, are found in the collection, which is 
enlivened, moreover, by numerous popular songs 
and ballads, the authorship of which is often a 
matter of curiosity. A full glossary of Scotch 
words that are likely to puzzle the English read- 
er enhances the value and interest of this admi- 
rable book, which is destined to take a high 
place i> the ranks of standard literature. Read- 
ers with little time at their disposal, and those 
who have access to only a limited number of 
books, have reason to be grateful to the editors 
of this and similar collections, who delve among 
hoards of dry-as-dust tomes, and skim the cream 
thereof for those who run as they read. 

Among the half-forgotten waifs of song that 
Mr. Wilson has gathered up in his patient glean- 
ings, the curious reader will mark sundry quaint 
poems and metrical translations by Thomas Car- 
lyle. It is refreshing to know that the rugged 
author of Frederick the Great and the Frene. 
Revolution has ever cond led to unbend so 
far as, Wegg-like, to “drop into poetry,” in spite 
of his lately expressed opinion that the writing 
of verse, in this age at least, is an unworthy oc- 
cupation for a man of ability. We quote the fol- 
lowing short and cynical poem as a characteristic 
specimen of his own efforts in this direction : 

“CUI BONO? 
“ What is ho 





“ What is life? A thawing ice-board 
On a sea with sunny 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us: 
e are sunk, and seen no more. 
* What is man? A foolish baby; 
Vainly strives and fights frets ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One smail grave is what he gets.” 

An interesting compilation of a different char- 
acter is the Anecdote Biography of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, by R. H. Stopparp, which Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. have published in their “Sans Souci 
Series.” Of all the modern poets, the greatest 
personal interest attaches to the lives of Shelley 
and Byron, those gifted and wayward children of 
genius, whose exceptional organization set them 
so far apart from happier natures that they can 
never be judged by their peers, but are regarded 
as angels or demons, according to the stand-point 
of the critic, and with equal injustice in either 
ease. Mr. Stoddard has performed his task of 
editor in an admirable manner. Without attempt- 
ing to sit in judgment on the erratic poet, and, 
moreover, confessing with much truth in his in- 
teresting introduction that an unbiased life of 
him has never yet been found possible, he con- 
tents himself with setting before his readers a 
collection of entertaining facts and anecdotes 





drawn from all sources that sunr up the story of 
Shelley’s whole career, with little note or comment. 
Erring as his life must be deemed by his warmest 
admirers, his touching and tragic fate in some 

condones his sins, and disposes his gravest 
censors to look leniently on one who had atoned 
for them so bitterly. The anecdotes are chiefly 
personal, and have comparatively little to do with 
Shelley’s literary career. 

There are certain perso in history who 
owe their fame to their misfortunes. Had Charles 
I. died in his bed; he would have had no more 
romantic interest for posterity than his more com- 
monplace but equally intractable father. And 
had Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette escaped 
across the frontier to vegetate for the rest of their 
lives at the court of Vienna, instead of being 
brought back from Varennes to Paris, there to 
suffer rigorous imprisonment, and at last to die 
by the hand of the headsman; they would have 
made as little mark in history as did Charles X. 
and his successor, that most insipid of monarchs, 
Louis Philippe, with their queens, or as the ex- 
iles of Chiselhurst are likely to do. But the dull 
and phlegmatic Louis was canonized by the stroke 
of the guillotine, and the sharp blade that fell on 
the neck of the lovely Marie Antoinette trans- 
formed her into a martyr, whose pathetic story 
will stand out in bold relief on the page of his- 
tory for ages to come. Ever since the consum- 
mation of this tragedy all that relates to this 
hapless family has been read with eager interest, 
which suffers no diminution with time. 

The latest addition to this literature is The 
Life of Marie Antoinette, by the distinguished his- 
torian Professor CuarLes Duxe Yonaer, of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, just published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, As a matter of course this comprises the 
whole history of the unfortunate Bourbon family, 
of whom Marie Antoinette was the central and by 
far the most interesting figure. The work is 
based on a careful study of the documents of the 
time, and especially on recently published corre- 
spondence of the queen with her mother and 
brothers, and also on the long series of letters 
from the imperial embassador at Paris, Count 
Mercy d’Argenteau, to Maria Theresa, who had 
placed him near her daughter with a view to be- 
ing informed of what took place at the French 
court, and which forms a curious and faithful his- 
tory of every thing relating to Marie Antoinette 
until the death of Maria Theresa. The biogra- 
phy is charmingly written, and contains many 
new incidents, drawn from these sources, while 
the familiar facts are narrated with a freshness 
and verve that make them as inthralling as if 
read for the first time. The author is in evident 
sympathy with the young queen, as every biog- 
rapher ought to be with his subject, though his 
appreciation does not blind him to the indiscre- 
tions and errors of ju t which, innocent as 
they were, hurried on the catastrophe which the 
sins of the elder Bourbons had made inevitable. 
A sad fate indeed was that of this petted daugh- 
ter of. the t Empress of Germany, who, once 
the idol of the French populace, was hurled from 
her throne by those who had kissed her feet, and 
who, born and bred in a palace, saw her last toi- 
lette made by the rude hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. 

Professor Yonge has succeeded in infusing 
such vivid interest into this oft-told tale that his 
narrative holds the reader entranced from the 
first page to the last, and, so to speak, makes 
him a spectator of the swiftly changing and event- 
ful panorama that begins with a throne to end 
with a scaffold. His evident admiration of Marie 
Antoinette does not in the main affect his critical 
judgment of her surroundings, One exception, 
however, should be taken: he views the Ameri- 
can Revolution, whose history is indissolubly link- 
ed with that of her time, from a Briton’s stand- 
point, which may give his book additional inter- 
est to our readers, who are not much accustomed 
to this side of the question. What they will be 
most likely to censure is the author’s disparaging 
picture of the brave and chivalrous Lafayette, 
which is the chief flaw in an excellent historical 
work, and which will not be accepted as the ver- 
dict of posterity. 

The Boys of "76, by Cartes CarLeTon Corrts, 
ublished by Harper’& Brothers, will delight the 
eart of every’boy in the land, and we suspect 

that their fathers will be caught looking over 
their shoulder as they read it. For this is a story 
full of real adventure, not of imaginary exploits 
and hair-breadth escapes, but of all the battles 
of the Revolution, from Bunker Hill and the shot 
that was heard round the world, to the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, in all of which the 
boys of the narrative take part, under circum- 
stances as thrilling as could be depicted by the 
most sensational writer of fiction, with the advan- 
tage of being true. The style is extremely spir- 
ited and entertaining, and the book is interspersed 
with bright and readable Revolutionary legends 
and anecdotes, which relieve the monotony of bat- 
tle-fields, and keep alive the attention of the read- 
er. The volume is a perfect picture-gallery of 
the Revolution, being crowded with exceedingly 
fine illustrations, comprising excellent portraits of 
almost all of the notabilities who took part in the 
war, both American and British, as well as of the 
battle-fields, prominent scenes, historical houses, 
etc. In this connection it will be of especial in- 
terest to a class of persons quite different from 
the juveniles to whom it is nominally addressed, 
as the large and constantly increasing army of 
book illustrators will find in it a collection of Rev- 
olutionary and historical pictures engraved in the 
finest style, such as they could only obtain by 
purchasing scores of volumes to cut up for the 
purposes of illustration. 

A fitting complement to this larger volume is 
the Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes, by Witt 

Caxtetoy, which Harper & Brothers have just 
published in a handsome little volume, well illus- 
trated, and tastefully bound up in red, white, and 
blue, as befits the epoch of its issue. Mr. Carle- 
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ton, whose Farm Ballads and Farm Legends, full 
of wit and pathos, have made him one of the 
most popular poets of the day, has told the chil- 
dren of the country, in singularly simple and en- 

ining verse, various stories of the boyhood 
of Washington, Putnam, Franklin, and other Rev- 
olutionary heroes, all of whtich, moreover, are true. 
Children will be instructed as well as amused by 
these pleasant rhymes, which teach history by the 
right method, making it a pleasure instead of a 
toil. In good hands history is as fascinating as 
romance, and writers like Mr. Carleton and Mr. 
Coffin are real benefactors, who inspire children 
with a taste for this kind of knowledge, instead 
of disgusting them with it for life by a course of 
pid and uninteresting study of dull dates and 

acts. 

The Boy Emigrants, by Noau Brooks, publish- 
ed by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., gives a bright 
and breezy picture of Western life by one who 
has lived there, and who speaks by the card. 
The boys are sure to like it. 





BEN TROVATO. 


Love-PHrases on your lips o’erflow 
With oh, such fleetness ; 

As Mantalini says, I know 

They’re very “naughty fibs,” although 
They’re “charming, sweetness.” 


You'd swear on any sacred book, 
Koran or Bible; 

So deeply serious, too, you look, 

If one your honesty mistouk, 
*Twould be a libel. 


You swear you love. Your constancy 
Shall be undying. 
You never think of aught but me. 
Yet, though I smile complacently, 
I know it’s lying. 


The whitest lies! So I add too 

My obbligato. 
We sing the sweet false measure through. 
Your story, though it isn’t true, 

Is ben trovato. 


Life-music this! Once each had been 
Of such despiser ; 

But you and I, my love serene, 

Have grown, since childhood’s spring-tide green, 
Older and wiser. F 








FLOTSAM. 


I was a fearful storm. All night they had 
heard, above the whistle of the gale as it rush- 

ed o— the heavens, above the tossing of the 

trees and the pelting of the rain, the great bel- 

low of the waves upon the beach—a long unbro- 

- roar that it made some hearts stand still to 
ear. 

It made the hearts of Mrs. Brenton and her 
husband stand very still; for, years before, Mrs. 
Brenton was bringing her children from Europe, 
and it was in such a storm as this, while the steam- 
ship lay broadside to the assaulting surge among 
the breakers, and the life-line was being sent 
ashore, that one great billow chasing after anoth- 
er rose in a gigantic shadow and fell like a cat- 
aract, rushing across the whole breadth of the 
deck, and sweeping from it every living soul that 
was not lashed fast; and though Mrs. Brenton 
herself was thrown high and dry upon the shore, 
with the life so nearly beaten out of her that it 
took hours to restore it, the children never came 
to shore at all. Now every storm had for these 
parents a horrible fascination. They had fitted 
out a life-saving station from their own means; 
they seldom slept when the wind blew bitterly ; 
they usually sought the shore as soon as the storm 
grew so dreadful that every body else sought shel- 
ter. It seemed as if they were drawn to scenes 
of wreck and disaster by some fatality, not pre- 
cisely hoping that after this lapse of time the sea 
would give up its dead, but with an obscure pre- 
science of the necessity of their going, or of some 
blessing to come by means of it. 

What biessing they knew not. They were in 
need of no blessings, as the world goes, for they 
were beloved by each other and by troops of 
friends, were in perfect health, were overflowing 
with wealth ; they lacked nothing but the bliss of 
children in the house, yet, lacking that, it seemed 
to them they lacked every thing. It was hard 
to content themselves with children in heaven. 
They would have given all their wealth for one 
little laughing body toddling about the halls and 
walking into every one’s favor, for the pure love 
of one little heart—while it lasts, the only utterly 
disinterested and perfect affection in the world. 
“Tt is my punishment for the insane folly of that 
European trip,” Mrs. Brenton used to sigh to her- 
self, when dreary weather or hapless memories 
made her arms feel emptier than ever. “It is 
my punishment for remaining at home and letting 
her go abroad without me,” Mr. Brenton used to 
sigh. ‘Had I gone, they would have been lashed 
to me that night, and the wave never ran that 
could tear them away.” 

It was early afternoon when the storm began 
to blow about the house, and it had not become 
extraordinarily fierce till toward midnight, though 
an easterly wind had been piling up the water 
along the coast for many days. But before mid- 
night Mrs, Brenton was pacing her room and 
peering from the window; and though sleeping 
an hour or two at a time, they were both awake 
the greater part of the night, and by the dim 
dawning were eager to make their way down to 
the beach, some three miles distant, Mrs. Brenton 
casting a long glance at the little empty bed be- 
side her own as she went down; for she always 
felt when going to the beach in a storm as though 
she were doing some expiatory duty to the little 
ones whose grave had been made in the great 
cradle of the deep. 

The rain had ceased, but the wind still blew a 





hurricane ; and Mr. Brenton, bidding his wife put 
on her other wrap, threw back the top of the 
phaeton to prevent its being blown over. And 
when they reached the water-side, it was all they 
could do to make their way along at a walk, for 
the sea had overflowed the highway, and was over 
the hubs of the wheels a large portion of the 
way, sucking back, with every impulse of the tide, 
so strongly that it seemed as if they must go with 
it. As they rounded the bend, and came out upon 
the beach road, the whole force of the gale threw 
itself upon them. 

“We shall have to go back, May,” said Mr. 
Brenton; “ you can never stand this.” 

“Oh, I have stood worse ones,” she answered. 
“Do let me go on.” 

“I don’t know. It isn’t a question of letting 
you. I doubt if it is possible.” 

“Oh, I must try—indeed I must! I couldn’t 
go back,” she cried. “It seems all the time as 
though I heard some one calling me.” And on 
they went. 

It was a tremendous scene. Far as the eye 
reached, the gray expanse churned an angry yeast. 
Rank after rank, the great black bodies of wa- 
ter, rearing above the grayness, came rolling on, 
breaking in a long cloud of foam, and crashing 
down on the retreating line of breakers before. 
They could not have told, as they gazed, where 
sky ended and water began; and only dimly, far 
out in the bank of opening and closing vapor, 
could they discern the phantom-like outline of a 
bark with broken masts drifting helplessly in— 
a shapeless hulk, from which every now and then 
came the awful thud of a minute-gun. 

“She will drift into the cove, and go to pieces 
on the inner breaker,” said Mr. Brenton. “Soon, 
at this rate of tide. There go the hook-and-ladder 
boys,” as the gallant firemen, who usually took 
upon themselves the part of salvation at a wreck, 
raced by. “Rockets and lines enough in the life 
station !” shouted Mr. Brenton, though the wind 
blew the words down his throat. “1 shall leave 
you in the tavern with Mr. Ubarles,” said he to 
his wife, “while I go down and have a look at 
things.” And presently the little inn came in 
sight behind its bulwark of sand hills, and they 
were driving into the yard. 

But what a desolation was the inn and its sur- 
roundings! The sign and the flag-staff had been 
prostrated by the gale, and the yard was a sheet 
of saJt-water, in which all the débris of the place, 
the pigs, the dogs, and the buckets, were promis- 
cuously swimming. The piazza was under water, 
the lower floor of the house was all afloat, the 
underpinning of the sheds and tie-ups had given 
way, and the buildings were leaning to their fall, 
while the old wind-whitened willows looked like 
witches with their gowns tucked up as they stood 
in the overflow. Mr. Brenton drove close to the 
bulwark of the sand hills, left his wife in the 
phaeton, and leaped out upon the sand, climbed 
the low mound, and ran down where the men had 
clustered and were at work upon the best they 
knew to save the wreck. 

Standing up in the carriage, Mrs. Brenton could 
see all- that went forward below, could see the 
broad breast of the sea feathered in a thousand 
plumes of snow, while she felt the shock of every 
surge of the boiling surf, and trembled every time 
the great spouts of foam went flying high as 
clouds where the ledge ran out to meet the open 
fury of the lashing billows. She could see, too, 
the dead pall of the sky lift, shade by shade, as 
the wind went hauling round to the south ; could 
see the parting of that vapor bank with the first 
full puff from the south, and the wreck starting 
out like a sudden creation, black with its ruin on 
all that tumultuous gray and silver, still slowly 
rising and falling and drifting in with the tide. 
When she turned her head she could see, also, 
the life in the inn yard, in curious prosaic con- 
trast to the tragic terror just beyond. Not that 
you could call it every-day life, because it was 
not every day that the little pigs were swimming 
round in the barn-yard, squealing as the New- 
foundland swam after them and grappled an ear; 
it was not every day that the good taverner, Mr 
Charles, was wading about in his top-boots, inspect- 
ing the general rout, of only a fraction of which he 
was yet aware, rubbing his hands, and conducting 
himself as if to have one’s house and goods afloat 
was a little occasional eccentricity on the part of 
Providence with which cne must put up. Then 
she turned her head and saw the wreck again, 
still drawing near and nearer her dreadful doom 
with every throb of the surf, while the men ran 
to and fro upon the shore, and the red stars of 
the rockets one after one went shooting out and 
falling short of their mark. It seemed to Mrs, 
Brenton that she could even see the people crowd- 
ed on the deck; she fancied one figure was a 
woman with a child in her arms, a woman stand 
ing just as she had stood on that black, that 
horrid night, when the sea snatched her darlings 
from her clasp. An agony of pity overcame her 
as she thought these people could probably see 
her there in safety while death was bellowing for 
them. She sat down a moment and covered her 
eyes; the sight and the memory were too much 
for her ; instinctive prayers rose to her lips for 
the safety of the wretches driving on s9 surely to 
destruction ; before she knew it she was praying 
for that mother with the little child in her arms, 
was praying with all her heart for the little child. 

Of a sudden, as she sat there with her eyes 
closed, there was a shock as if the sky had fallen 
and the earth had risen to meet it; she sprang to 
her feet, and saw that the wreck had struck, had 
struck and parted, and a wild, wild wail, a chorus 
of despair, rose above the beating of the waves. 

Mr. Charles waded out to where the phaeton 
stood up to its floor in water, on one side of the 
yard, and handed her his long spy-glass. As she 
steadied it and gazed with aching eyes at the 
horror, there came one of those mighty throes of 
the tide when the whole sea seems to be heaved 
from its bed; the parted wreck heaved with it, 
far, far up; a ory like the ghost of the first cry 





was heard sweeping out and away, and in another 
moment there was nothing to be seen, neither 
wreck nor people ; they were as utterly gone as 
if they had never been. 

A long swift searching of the sea, and then 
Mrs. Brenton leaped from the carriage to the 


‘sand, climbed the mound, and ran down the 
beach as fast as the furious wind that swirled’ 


her clothes about her would allow. 

“Don’t you see it?” she cried to her husband, 
breaking in among the knot of men who had been 
vainly trying to launch the life-boat. “I have 
hardly lost sight of it. There it is, to the left; 
it is coming in fast, as if some great sea-monster 
were running under it. Here, take the glass, and 
you will see. It is a little child, dear, and its 
mother has bound it in a cradle, and it is tossing 
on the waves like those tubs in the yard. Oh, 
the sea is giving us. back something for what it 
stole away !” 

Mr. Brenton returned the glass in a few sec- 
onds, while she stood trembling, and then, with- 
out a word, sprang into the life-boat, as, at last, 
it rode triumphant over the rollers. It seemed to 
Mrs. Brenton as if she had endured scarcely more 
when her own children were born, as she waited 
there in that awful interval, shaking with excite- 
ment, breathless, uncertain what the moment 
would bring forth. And when the boat’s head 
came round, she dared not look, till she heard 
her husband’s cheery halloa, and presently a lit- 
tle slender wail that went to her heart. She ran 
down the beach in the track of the receding wave, 
regardless of her drenching, stretched out her 
arms, and her husband, springing ashore as the 
boat pushed up the sand, put into them a great 
ten-months-old baby, wet to the skin, crying faint- 
ly with fright and cold, and ready to die from the 
exposure had it continued longer. She did not 
stay to look at it twice, but ran back to the shel- 
ter of the sand hills, snatched off its saturated 
clothes, and wrapped it in her own thick shawl 
rolled over and over till it was swathed like an 
Indian baby. Then she put its face under her 
chin to warm it in her neck, rocked it to and fro, 
lifted it up to gaze at it again and to kiss it, and 
the child opened a pair of great wide dark eyes 
and looked in her face and laughed. Had heaven 
come down bodily, Mrs. Brenton could have been 
no happier than she was that moment. She ran 
back to the phaeton and established herself, and 
waited for her husband, while the child fell asleep 
in her arms; and she built castles for the little 
being’s future, if no one should turn up to claim 
him, and she watched the doings in the inn yard, 
where Mr. Charles was still inspecting his losses 
and cracking jokes with his subordinates. 

“The barn floors have fallen out, Sir,” cried 
one of the hostlers ; “the horses are tied up still, 
and are holding on by their fore-legs—” 

“Would you have them hold on by their two 
legs ?” asked Mr. Charles. 

“That’s what they’re doing, Sir. And we must 
have help to pry them up.” 

“Get it! get it!” cried Mr. Charles, cheerfully. 

“ The fires in the kitchen are all out, Sir,” call- 
eda maid. “The water’s over the stoves.” 

“Where a good cook keeps it. But build your 
fires up stairs; victuals must be cooked,” said 
Mr. Charles, shuffling on through the water. As 
he went, he stooped and picked up something. 
“The little white chicken!” said Mr. Charles, in 
a tone Salvini could have envied, holding it out 
on his broad hand, “My God! the little white 
chicken’s drowned !” and he burst into tears. He 
was sobbing like a baby when Mr. Brenton came 
running up the sand and got into the phaeton. The 
good gentleman took in the situation at once, and 
the horse splashed round by Mr. Charles. 

“Here! here!” said Mr. Brenton, leaning out 
and slapping the weeping man’s shoulder ; “ take 
this and repair losses,” and he pushed his wallet 
into the man’s hand. “ More than this has been 
given me to-day, Charles, and out of our abundance 
we must help one another.” And he drove on, 
leaving the man ready to sit down in the water 
with bewilderment and joy. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Brenton to his wife, as 
they went their homeward way, “it seems a dread- 
ful thing that such loss and tragedy can bring 
joy with it too. And yet, since not a soul of all 
that ship-load has come to shore alive, that little 
white bed beside our own will never be empty 
again, please God.” 





Fringe for Wrappings.—Knot- Work. 
See illustration on page 820. 


Tue border heading this fringe is worked with fine 
black silk cord, and the tassels are worked in knot- 
ting with black saddler’s silk. To work the fringe 
tie the requisite number of knotting ends, twenty- 
four inches long and laid double, in the usual man- 
ner on a foundation cord of the length required, at 
intervals, as shown by the illustration, and work as 
follows: 1st round.—On a foundation cord work frum 
left to right always with the next end two button-hole 
stitch loops on the foundation. 2d round.—Always 
tie the next 4 ends in a knot, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 3d round.—Always with the 3d and 4th ends of 
the next, and with the Ist and 2d ends of the following 
knot in the preceding round, work 1 dk. (double knot), 
paying no attention to the first and last two ends in 
this round. 4th round.—Always with the next 4 ends 
work 1 dk. so that these dk. always come transposed 
on the dk. of the preceding round. The cord intervals 
in the course of the work should always be measured 
by the illustration. 5th round.—With the 1st and 5th 
ends work 1 dk. on the 2d and 3d ends, letting the 4th 
end stand above the work (all ends on both sides of 
the foundation cords—which are always the same—are 

xinned above the work to the knotting cushion). * 

ay no attention to the next 10 ends underneath the 
work ; all ends, excepting those specially mentioned, 
are left standing in this manner in the course of the 
work, and no further reference will be made to this. 
With the following and with the 6th following ends 
work 1 dk. on the middle two of tle ends between the 
two which are laid above the work, and repeat from 
*. 6th round.—With the Ist and 6th ends (laying the 
4th end on the top) work 1 dk. on the next foundation 
cords of the preceding round, * pay no attention to 
the next 8 ends, and with the next and 7th following 
ends work 1 dk. on the next foundation cords, and re- 
peat from *. 7th round.—With the ist and 7th ends 
work 1 dk. on the next foundation, * pay no atten- 
tion to the next 6 ends, with the following and with 
the 9th following ends work 1 dk. on the next founda- 





tion, and t from *. Sth round.—With the lat 
and 8th ends work 1 dk. on the next foundation, « 
pay no attention to the next 4 ends, with the next and 
with the 11th following ends work 1 dk. on the next 
foundation, and repeat from *. 9th round.—With 
the Ist and 9th ends work 1 dk. on the next founda- 
tion, * pay no attention to the next 2 ends, with the 
following and the 13th following ends work 1 dk. on 
the next foundation, and repeat from *. 10th round. 
—With the Ist and 10th ends 1 dk. on the next founda- 
tion, * with the next and the 15th following ends 1 dk. 
on the next foundation, and repeat from *. With the 
6 ends on each side of the foundation cords, which 
were pinned to the cushion, work the 6 dk. (raised) 
which come transposed at intervals, as shown by the 
illustration. Repeat three times the 5th-10th rounds 
but in the first repetition the 6 dk. just described should 
not be worked (see illustration), and the 10th round, in 
which a picot ia formed at the same time, shonld be 
repeated once more before beginning the second repeti- 
tion, for which the ends laid on the top should be used 
in succession. 30th round.—*x With the next 4 ends 
work 3 dk., and then knot the first and last of these 
ends together, three times knot the next two and the 
following two ends together, and repeat from «. Cut 
off the projecting knotting ends, and into each knot 
tie a strand of black saddler's silk twelve threads thick 
and ten inches and a half long, which is laid double 
and wound sixteen times with a silk thread, as shown 
by the illustration. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. T.—There is no charge for these answers,— 
Trim your plum-colored cashmere with wide braid of 
the same color, or else silk. Black does not look well 
with it. Get a fine French felt bonnet for an elderly 
lady who wears light mourning. Velvet is not worn 
even in the lightest mourning. ‘Long curls are worn 
with evening coiffures, but not in the daytime. The 
hair is then very plainly dressed, especially for the 
street. 

J. W. G.—Cretonne, from which flowers are cut and 
applied as ornaments in the cretonne embroidery, is 
the heavy colored cotton goods and chintz used for 
upholstering furniture. You will find it at any furni- 
ture store, or at large dry-goods stores. 

Natourz.—Your silk woa'd look well combined with 
peacock blue, which has green shades. 

Ene.anv.—Your long velvet sacque is scarcely long 
enough for a polonaise, but would make a handsome 
long coat cut by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. TX. 

J. 8. B.—Navy blue is almost black; yet it is cus- 
tomary to designate all the dark blue shades as navy 
blue. Cardinal red, as popularly worn, is almost crim- 
son. 

Sorniz.-—-Make your dress by pattern of Plastron 
Basque and Boiteuse Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. TX. 

M. 8.—Make the black alpaca dress with a polonaise, 
and trim with pleatings of the same or with braid. 
Read about the new polonaises in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 51, Vol. TX. 

Mrs. Jas. H.—Read about kilt suits in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. LX., and you will find 
hints for dressing your boy. 

Mo uis.—Matelassé cloth is a fine cloth with raised 
figures, used for wraps, and worth frém $6 to $9 a 
yard. Matelaseé silk has similar figures, but is not so 
heavy, and is used for both dresses and wraps. A girl 
of fourteen years should braid her back hair and tie it 
in a long loop, or else wear it in a braid of silk net. 

A New Svnscrtser.—The point Russe stitch was de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IL. ; half-polka, satin, 
and other stitches in No. 27, Vol. Il. ; and directions 
for netting were given in No. 42, Vol. L 

G. C. M.—Your blue-gray armure is so pretty that 
you ought to make an over-skirt of the good lower 
skirt, and get plain silk or cashmere of the same shade 
for a lower skirt. The sample of old-style silk is pret- 


ty, and is in fashion again. It would make a pretty 
draped over-skirt and Lady Washington basque with 
a pale blue silk skirt for evening wear. Make your 


white tarlatan with many knife-pleatings on the train, 
and along apron much wrinkled, and ornamented with 
flowers or with long-looped bows. Get gloasy linen, 
if you can not afford silk lining for the waist. Read 
about water-proofs in Bazar No. 50, Vol. TX. 

E.m.—Your green sample would look well with clear 
gray goods. But as it is flimsy Japanese silk, and will 
not wear well, you should not spend much money 
upon it. 

Miss L. K. R.—Both seal brown and navy blue are 
worn. Green is more fashionable than either. The 
Bazars in which the patterns are illustrated will teil 
you the quantity of material required. 

A. T. C.—For your cuir-colored silk use the pattern 
of Plastron Basque and Boiteuse Over-Skirt illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. UX. 

A Svuusoriner.—Put wide woolen braid or else bias 
silk bands on your cashmere sacque, 

Maxton.—Fringe and Titan braid are more suitable 
than beaded gimp for trimming a heavy beaver-cloth 
sacque. 

Mrs. C. H. K.—Read reply just given “‘ Marion.” 

Baex Numpers.—We can furnish any back number 
of the Bazar. Price 10 cents each. 

Iva St. M.—Bazar No, 11, Vol. IIL, will tell you all 
about point lace stitches. Six table mats constitute a 
set. Pale blue with Holbein green—a bronze shade— 
would be a pretty combination. 
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By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON, 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
A WINDY WALK. 


CurisTuas had come and gone—Christmas, the 
saddest day in all the year for those who have 
suffered and lost—sad, therefore, to three-fourths 
of the population of the Christian world; for 
how many in every land are those who sorrow! 

January was nearly over, the crocuses and 
snow-drops were cropping up thickly in bright 
compact rows in the Sotherne flower borders, and 
down below in the valley the green grass had al- 
ready grown up over Georgie Travers’s grave. 

Juliet Blair was wandering alone about the 
garden walks with a sad, wearied face. Ever 
since that death-bed scene she had been perplex- 
ed by the one absorbing memory of that promise 
which had been wrung so unwillingly from her by 
her dead friend. 

Was not a promise to a dying person the most 
solemn and binding of any promise that can be 
given? Would not the breach of such a promise 
be a dire and mortal sin, provoking the wrath of 
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Heaven to fall in curses on the faithless prom- 
iser? Was she in very truth bound to marry 
Cecil Travers ? 

She asked herself these questions over and over 
again a hundred times a day. 

Nothing had been said to her by either Cis or 
his father upon the subject; but she knew well 
that they had not forgotten it, and she felt in- 
stin¢tively that they were but waiting for her to 
speak of it. 

Juliet was very lonely in these days. Not one 
word had she received from that far-distant lover 
who had left her, as she thought, so cruelly and so 
heartlessly. Through Mr. Bruce she had, indeed, 
heard that he had arrived safely in India, and 
that he was well; but there had come no word to 
her from him. Through all these weary weeks 
she had pined and sickened to hear from him, and 
nothing came to her day after day. but the same 
dead, cold silence. 

The conviction was forced upon her that he had 
treated her shamefully—that he had trifled with 
her—amusing himself by winning her heart, only 
to fling it back to her with scorn and mockery, 
and that now he had utterly forgotten her. 

She had neither home life nor home love to fill 
up the great emptiness of her heart—and Juliet 
was one who could not live without love. 

Her step-mother she absolutely disliked, and 
she had not a relation in the world with whom 
she was even on intimate terms ; while poor Geor- 
gie, the one friend whom she had been fond of, 
and who had brought affection and sympathy into 
her life, had been taken from her by a sudden 
and awful death. 

Juliet wondered vaguely why she had not been 
killed instead of her friend. Georgie’s death had 
brought sorrow to so many, utter desolation to 
her old father, and scarcely less to her young 
lover. Whereas, if she, Juliet, had died in her 
place, who would have sorrowed for her—who 
would even have missed 
her ? 

How dreary and empty her 
life was! She looked at 
what might be her lot, if she 
chose—with a husband who 
would assuredly love her, 
and whose family were pre- 
pared to welcome her with 
open arms. Such a marriage 
would be better, she thought, 
than this utter loneliness ; 
and since the one man she 
cared for loved her not, why 
not marry Cis as well as any 
other ? 

At this point of her reflec- 
tions, Mrs. Blair came across 
the garden to join her. 

“How much longer are 
you going to smother your- 
self up in that horrid crape ?” 
were her first words, point- 
ing to her step -daughter’s 
sable garments. 

“Till Easter, probably,” 
answered Juliet, coldly. 

Mrs. Blair lifted her hands 
and eyes. “My dearest Ju- 
liet! really Ithink you over- 
strain your expression of 
feeling; it is not as if the 
poor thing had been any re- 
lation, you know.” 

“T have teld you before,” 
said Juliet, impatiently, 
“that I shall wear mourn- 
ing for dear Georgie as if 
she had been my sister.” 

“Your sister’ ahem! my 
dear—that will be great en- 
couragement for somebody we know, won’t it?” | 
said the widow, slyly. 

Juliet, with reddened cheeks, was silent for a | 
moment, and then, with one of those sudden im- 
pulses to which she so often gave way, she said, 

“ You may as well know, Mrs. Blair, that I shall | 
very probably marry Cecil Travers ; so pray don’t 
torment me any further about him.” 

“ My darling girl !” cried her step-mother, “ how | 
charmed, how delighted,I am! Pray let me con- 

tulate you! And are you really engaged ?” 

“No, lam not engaged,” said Juliet, withdraw- 
ing herself from the encircling arms which her 
step-mother had rapturously flung around her. “ I 
am not engaged, so please don’t mention it to any 
one, but I believe 1 shall be shortly, and I don’t 
wish to speak about it again.” 

Here Higgs appeared on the lawn with a note 
for his mistress. - 

It was from Wattie, who was staying at Brad- 
ley, and ran thus: 
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“My pear Mies Biarr,—It would be very kind 
of you if you would come over and see the Squire 
soon. He frets after you sadly ; and sometimes 
I hardly know what to do with him. He is so 
utterly broken down, that it is quite distressing 
to see him. Cecil has a delicacy in asking you 
to come over, so I ventured to write to you on 
my own responsibility. Yours very sincerely, 

“Watrter Ex.isoy.” 


“T shall drive over to Bradley this afternoon,” 
said Juliet, as she shut up this note and put it in 
her pocket; and after luncheon she started. 





Things were indeed altered at Bradley House 
since poor Georgie’s «eath. 

To begin with, the Squire had given up the | 
hounds; they had been taken by a sporting col- | 
onel, a new-comer who had lately rented a place | 
a few miles off. Every one had entreated Mr. | 
Travers to resign them only for the season, and | 
not to give them up altogether. Even his wife 
could see how utterly lost and at sea he would be 
without this hitherto all-absorbing occupation of 
his life. But the old man was obstinate. No, no, 
he said, he should never be fit to bea master again. | 


| how tottering and aged he had become, and how 


By-and-by, another year perhaps, he would potter 
out after the hounds on his old bay horse Sun- 
beam, just when the meets came handy; but as 
to keeping the hounds again! no, that he should 
never do. Besides, he added, pitifully, how could 
he, with no one to write his letters or help him - 
with the work ? 

So he sat all day in his study, doing noth- 
ing, stooping forward with bent head and clasped 
hands in his chair, and looking as if ten years had 
gone over his head in as many weeks. 

Flora often sat on the floor by his side, leaning 
against him, with her story-book and Chanticleer’s 
head on her lap; but though he liked to have 
her there, and sometimes put his hand down to 
stroke her fair curls, she was too young to talk or 
be much of a companion to him, 

Cis was staying at home, but though kind and 
gentle in his manner to his son, the Squire had 
no comfort in his society. 

Wattie Ellison seemed the only one who could 
in any way rouse or interest him. When Wattie 
came down for a couple of nights, as he did «1- 
most every week, the Squire would take his arm 
and allow himself to be tempted out of doors 
round the garden, and sometimes even into the 
stables, and to Wattie he would talk as he could 
to no one else. 

For hours together these two, to whom the 
dead girl was a living link of unfailing interest, 
would talk of her to each other, recalling her 
words and her doings, and all her sweet unselfish- 
ness. . 

No one save Wattie, the Squire felt, had ever 
appreciated his dead darling. Her mother had 
snapped and scolded at her all her life; was it 
likely that she could sorrow for her properly now 
that she was gone? Cis had been too much ofa 
milksop, and Mary too cold and selfish, to under- 
stand her; Flora alone of all her sisters had 
been devoted to her; but the Squire felt that 








JULIET WALKED ON ALONE, A TALL, DARK FIGURE IN THE GATHERING TWILIGHT. 


Georgie had been more his child than any of his 
other children, and he was very jealous of her | 
memory. He would never even mention her | 
name to any of the others save only to Wattie, | 
who had loved her and understood her, and who | 
sorrowed for her intensely even as he did himself. 

When Juliet went over to Bradley that after- | 
noon, Mrs. Travers met her in the doorway. 

“Tt is very good of you to come over to such a 
dull house,” said she, with that sort of sham self- 
depreciation which is so irritating because so un- 
answerable ; “I am sure there is little enough in 
this house of sorrow to amuse you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Travers, as if I wanted amusement!” 
said Juliet, a little indignantly. 

“Well, my dear, every thing is changed here 
for us all, and poor Mary feels the dreadful de- 
pression very trying to her spirits. You have 
come to.see the Squire? Ah, dear me! it is sad 
to see him, and my dear Cis is quite unable to 
rouse him at all. I hope, Juliet, you will say 
something to give him and us a little hope and 
pleasure,” she added, wistfully, for she too was 
anxious that her son should make this brilliant 
match with the rich Miss Blair. 

When Juliet went into the study, and when she 
saw how the old man’s face lighted up at her en- 
trance, she felt quite a pang of self-reproach to 
think how seldom she had come over of late. 

“Why, Juliet! this is kind of you; come, sit 
down here, my dear, by the fire, and warm your- 
self. Is it cold out ?” 

“Rather ; I think it is inclined to be frosty.” 

“You don’t say so!” he exclaimed, with a mo- 
mentary eagerness, adding, however, immediate- 
ly, with a sigh, “ not that-it matters to me much 
now.” 

Juliet took the chair that he drew forward for 
her, and began talking to him of every thing she 
could think of to interest and amuse him, just as 
one talks to a child, observing pitifully the while 


drawn and white his once hale and robust face 
had grown. 

Then Wattie eame in for a little while and 
joined in the talk, and after he had gone, Juliet 








asked, suddenly, with something like a blush, 





“ And where is Cis ?” : 

“Do you want him ?” said the Squire, eagerly ; 
“dear Juliet, do you want to see him ?” 

And Juliet answered, “ Yes, I do indeed.” 

The Squire turned round to Flora, who was 
crouched up on the floor by the window with her 
arm round Chanticleer’s neck, and told her to go 
and find her brother. 

The child obeyed and left the room, the old 
hound following close at her heels, as he used to 
at Georgie’s. 

“He is almost as fond of her,” said the Squire, 
brokenly, looking after her, and alluding for the 
first time to his dead daughter. 

“Yes, and she is growing so like dear Georgie ; 
have you not noticed it? I think Flora will be 
a comfort to you some day, dear Mr. Travers.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“She is a good child—a good child; but she 
will never be like the other,” he answered, and 
then Cis came in. 

“] have sent my carriage home, Cis,” said Ju- 
liet,as she shook hands with him; “will you 
walk with me ?” 

“Juliet! do you mean it really ?” cried Cis, 
flushing with pleasure. 

“Yes, I do really,” she answered, smiling, and 
she shook hands with the Squire, and they both 
went out together. 

For some minutes they went on side by side in 
silence. The fresh breeze blew briskly in their 
faces as they walked quickly along, so that Cis 
found it difficult to keep his hat on, and was rath- 
er thankful that his companion did not speak 
to him. When, however, they turned out of the 
open park into the more sheltered lane, and Ju- 
liet still kept silence, Cis found that it was in- 
cumbent upon him to speak. 

“Do you ever think of what 
said to 
timidly. 


r Georgie 
us before she died, Juliet?” he asked, 
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And then Cis called her by every fondest, proud- 
est name, and swore to her a dozen times that he 
cared not how she came to him so long as she 
would come, that he would spend his life in try- 
ing to prove his gratitude to her, that he had love 
enough for both, and that he would never expect 
nor exact of her more than she chose to freely 
give him. 

‘I don’t quite know how we shall get on to- 
gether,” she said, rather dubiously, when Cis had 
come to an end of his rhansodies. “I am afraid 
we are not very well suited to each other; but, 
at all events, we can try it.” 

It was not a very ecstatic speech for a young 
lady to make to the man she was just engaged to, 
certainly ; but Cis was not hurt, he was too in- 
tensely delighted at being engaged to her at all 
to think much of the manner in which she had 
bound herself to him. 

He was at this moment occupied in debating 
within himself whether it was or was not possible 
for him to venture to kiss her in the open high- 
road along which they were progressing; but 
Juliet, who possibly suspected his intention, cut 
short these ambitious hopes. 

“Now, Cis, go back to your father, and tell him 
-~ good news; I can walk home very well from 

ere.” 

“May I not walk to the door with you?” said 
her lover, in dismay at so abrupt a dismissal. 

“No, not to-day,” she answered, smiling, and 
holding out her hand to him, and he could not do ~ 
otherwise than leave her. 

And Juliet walked on alone, a tall, dark figure 
in the gathering twilight. 

“Tf he had not left me, I should never have 
done it,” she said to herself, bitterly, ten min- 
utes after she had parted with her affianced 
husband. 

And before a week was over, Miss Blair was 
regretting her engagement to Cecil Travers in- 

tensely and hopelessly, and 








“Tam always thinking about it, Cis,” answered 
Juliet, in her clear, steady voice. 

“ And what do you think of doing ?” he asked, 
nervously. 

“What should you wish me to do ?” said Juli- 


| et, smiling at him kindly. 


“Do you mean to say—oh, Juliet, do you mean 
to say that you will marry me ?” cried Cis, excited- 
ly catching hold of both her. hands, and forcing 
her to stand still, while his hat, left unsecured, 
took the opportunity of blowing off. Juliet 
langhed ; it was so like the old awkward Cis of 
boyish days. 

“Yes, Cis—that is, if you will listen first to 
what I have to say. Let us walk on, it is too cold 
to stand still. Cis, before I promise you any thing, 
I want you to know the truth; the truth is that, 
though I am certainly fond of you, I do not love 
you as a woman ought to love her husband, and 
I am afraid I never shall. The reason is,” she 
added, lowering her voice—“ the reason of it is, 
that every thing in my heart that I have had to 
give has been already given away.” 

“ Juliet! to whom ?” faltered Cis. 

“ Ah, never mind that,” she answered, smiling ; 
“T am not bound to tell you that. Never mind 
who it was ; he is never likely to cross my path or 
yours again; and—I don’t know why I need be 
ashamed to say it to you—but the truth is that 
my affection was misplaced, for it was never re- 
turned. Well, Cis, I am leading a profitless and 
aimless life. I have no domestic ties and no one 
to love me.” 

“Oh, Juliet!” : 

“Hush! don’t interrupt me ; it is quite true; I 
have great need of some one who will be good to 
me. And when I know how anxious you are to 
marry me, and what a great deal of comfort I 
should give to your poor father by doing so, and, 
above all, how I have already promised our dar- 
ling Georgie on her death-bed that I would be 
your wife, I can not help thinking that by giving 
in to the earnest wishes of you all I shall at all 
events be doing some good to somebody, instead 
of wasting my life in selfish and profitless repin- 
ings. Cis, if you will be content to have me after 
this fashion, I will be your wife.” 








she would have gladly given 
up ten years of her life to 
have been able to undo the 
work of that afternoon’s 
walk, 

But in a week it was too 
late. In a week every man, 

* woman, and child in her na- 
tive county knew of it; she 
had received the congratula- 
tions of half the neighbor- 
hood ; and—worst, most un- 
breakable chain of all—she 
had knelt by the Squire’s 
arm-chair, and had been 
blessed and thanked, in bro- 
ken, trembling words, for her 
goodness in bringing back 
a gleam of pleasure and 
sunshine into™his desolate 
and darkened life. 

That was what bound her 
to Cis more securely than all 
her promises to him. And, 
to tell the truth, that was 
the one grain of pleasure 
and satisfaction she derived 
from her engagement. 

Every thing else about it 
revolted and horrified her ; 
she seemed to see plainly 
now that the little gush of 
emotion and self-sacrifice 
which had been upon her 
that day had worn off; she 
knew how ‘utterly unhappy 
such a marriage must be for 
her, how uncongenial poor 
Cis was to her in every way, 
and, worst of all, how vain 

it was to hope that her heart would ever belong, 
in the faintest degree, to any one but to Hugh 
heme | 
But the thought of old Squire Travers’s delight, 
and of the pleasure which Cecil’s family generally 
displayed at the news of his engagement, did, in 
some measure, reconcile her to it. She tried to 
persuade herself, and, indeed, she did honestly 
believe, that she was doing a good and unselfish 
action, and that a blessing would therefore rest 
upon her for it. 

And she had one hope left. 

As soon as she was engaged she wrote to tell 
Mr. Bruce, and requested him to write and inform 
Colonel Fleming of the fact, in order to ask for 
his formal consent to her marriage. 

She had a wild, unreasonable hope that he 
would come home and save her from her fate— 
that he would never allow her to be taken utterly 
away from him, never suffer her to go without a 


“struggle to retain her. 


She little knew Hugh Fleming! 

Two months passed away, and his answer came 
—in a note to Mr, Bruce, which that gentleman 
forwarded to her. 


“My pear Mr. Bavce,—I am very glad to hear 
such good news about Miss Blair. Pray give her 
my very hearty congratulations, and my sincere 
good wishes for her happiness. As to my consent, 
that, you know, is merely a matter of form, as we 
have talked over this subject before, and you 
know that I quite approved of Mr. Travers as a 
suitable husband for my ward. Please send me 
all necessary papers to sign, with your instruc- 
tions. You are very kind to wish me to be pres- 
ent at the wedding, but that is, I fear, impossi- 
ble. I should like to hear when the day is fixed. 

“With kind remembrances to all, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Huon Frese.” 

That was all. 

That evening, when Cis came over to dinner, 
Juliet told him that she would keep him in sus- 
pense no longer, for that she would marry him 
in the month of May. 

[To BE OONTINUED.) 
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TO PREPARE EELS FOR COOKING. 


Y pouring a mixture of vinegar and salt over 
eels, in a suitable vessel, they are not only 
instantly killed, but if allowed to remain in the 
liquid for a short time the skin gelatinizes, and 
if cooked in this condition they are better flavored 
than when skinned. The skin can readily be re- 
moved at the table by any one not desiring to 
eat it. 





VIENNA ROLLS. 

Fett directions for makin: 
Rolls, as made with the = 

Centennial,sent free. Address Royal Baking Powder 

Conrpany, New York.—{Com.] 





Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, | 
to which so large a number of the residents in | 


our variable climate are ‘subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr, Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 





UNQUESTIONABLY THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS OF THE DAY. 

Tue new Automatic sewing-machine of the 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co. is the wonder and de- 
light of purchasers. Makes the only true lock- 
stitch seam in the world. Any person, without 
instruction, can sew right off with ease and pleas- 
ure. Write by postal card for full particulars, to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
—[Com.]} 





Saratoga Srrives tn Wivrrr.—Reasone for going 
to Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute in Winter, with 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on applicetion. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.] 





Asruua.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
®pasmodic asthma. 
its distressing paroxysms know what it is. 
Wurroomn’s Remepy 
diate relief.—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A VALUABLE RECIPE. 

A lady patient of Prof. Hapener, of Vienna, is 
supplying the ladies of this country with his rec- 
ipe for a cosmetic ; it is printed in English, con- 
tains nothing injurious, as every lady can see. It 
simply assists nature by stimulating the pores to 
healthy action, giving the skin a fresh, youthful 
appearance; and is said to be the best beautifier 
known. Any druggist will prepare it for 35 
The recipe is sold for $1. 
particulars, address Miss J. M. Kooxr, Box 4130, 
N. Y. City, enclosing stamp for circular. 


CORK BOSOM PAD. 





cents. 








Light, Graceful, Healthy. Adds to the 
velopment of the body, instead of chec: 
functions. Strong!y endorsed by all Physicians. Once 


wth and de- 
ing its normal 


tried no lady will do without one. Agents wanted. Lib- 
eral discount to the trade. Single r mailed on receipt 
of 50 cents; half-dozen, $2 25; one dozen, $4 25. GEO. 
FROST & ‘Co., Sole Agents, Box 1604, Boston, Mase. 


“LE PARIS” 
BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 


Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
figure. Can be worn as an‘over or under garment ; 
giving complete protection in the severest climate. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 
York, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

c#™” Send for Circular. 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 














Scl-Fustning, requize no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stam ist of Skates, Novelties, a Sporting 
Goods. SH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassan Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


“CHRISTMAS PR ” bought with judg- 
ment, taste, and discrimination, for five per cent. com- 
mission. Send for circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth i SYanSe, 
Between 18th and 19th Stree’ 


BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 












295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts., N. 





HE POWER OF ATTORNEY having } 


been revoked, no person has aright to sell territory 
for my Parent Puratixe Gages in t . 8., and. no 
person ever had a right to have said Gages made, and 
will be dealt with according to law. Pleating done 
and G for sale at 144 Tremont St., Boston; 110 
South 1it ~~ Phila. ; and 69 4th Ave., opposite Strw- 
art's, N. ‘Agents ‘wanted. M. F. SALLADE. 


VICTORIA HAIR CRIMPER. 
Best in use. sSeaepmngiuens Worse Hair. Sent 


b tag on sonsint ct & comm. Ad c 
ae We est 32d Street, New York. 





Those who have suffered from | 


the celebrated Vienna | 
Baking Powder at the | 








as never failed to afford imme- | 


| James T. Fields, 


For further | 


_ Estaniisuep 1820. 


(.0.GUNTHERS SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 























184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 


TO THEIR 


THE 




















HE COMPANION aime to be a favorite in every | 


family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses ; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mra. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


| comprehensive in its character. It gives 


| Stories of Adventure, 








Stories of Home and 
School Life, 

Tales, Poetry, 

Selections for Decla- 
mation, 


Letters of Travel, 

Editorials upon Current 
Topics, 

Historical Articles, 

Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 

Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1§75. Specimen copies 


sent free. Piease mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & C@O., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


KNABE 


Highest Centennial Awart. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 
By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all 
grades received medals of precisely the same charac- 
ter, but the true test of merit appears only in the re- 
orts of the judges accompanying the medals. The 
judges found in the Knabe Pianos 
The Best Exponents of the Art of 
ano Mi g, 

And by their verdict have conceded to them 
THE LEADING POSITION, 
COMBINING 
All the Requisites of a Perfect Instru- 
ment in the Highest Degree : 
POWER, RICHNESS, AND SINGING QUALITY 
NE, EASE AND ELASTICITY OF TOUCH, 

F ACTION, SOLIDITY AND 
ORIGINALITY OF CONSTRUCTION EXCEL- 
LENCE OF WORKMANSHIP ON ALL FOUR 
STYLES, 

Concert Grands, Parlor Grands, 
Square and Upright Pianos. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


BALTIMORE and NEW YORK. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


C, &, J, G, GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. 














Novelties 


in fine Worsted Goods and» Embroideries. 


PernOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mus. LETITIA 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cotonne Work, 
Russian b’y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’ 
Send 8c. stamp for Circular of new and Fancy ork, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 








H 
A 
W 





Ladies, Just the Paper for You. 


ta" Send for Specimen Copy, Free.for Postage Stamp. _23 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND soompi oy HOME COMPANION. 







A RE | bea Fall of charming sto ictures, and 
— Devoted to Housek ing, Household Elegancies, 
Art, Fonee Home Pets, Ladies’ ef Work, Bee Sipesteens Amuse- 
pr dy ote May = mc agua goes ba Soa, Se. 
A perfect 

Wond ily peo ots falar. Ladies all deli Sighted with it. 

Price $1 30 per F ni , including Steel-Plate Engraving, “ The 
. Glee Maiden. rice 12 cents per number. 


5 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite, 


ys The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the ps 8. Full 
, =, of pictures, entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, 
2, stories, helps to school studies, and hints for cat mpeove. 
Mee ment. Get up a Club. Goes like Fun. a eo roe 

‘ it. Parents! it is the hyped sme aon 
and girls. The cheapest children's agietae 
Price 60 cts. per year; Price 5 cts. single anmber. Above 

; Journal can be seen and purchased of all Newsdealers. 


" Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 46 Beekman St, New York. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 





The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods in the city, positively retailed at 


| 
| wholesale prices. ‘ 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, very fash- 
B ionabie, and improving the looks of all la- 
| dies instantly, in large variety, $2.00 inch ‘ 
; on real patent hair lace and natu per 
hair; on imitation leon, $1 00 a ine These beautiful cards, which are issued in a it va- 
My assortment of UMAN HAIR | riety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 


SWITCHES, of the finest quality only, 
is truly wonderful. All long Hair oe 
of the finest quality of hair, at $8 90, $10 
$12 00, and $15 00; ——e never p+ 
before at Jess than double that price, and 
making excellent Holiday Presents. 
LS warranted to be naturally — 
at 50 cents, $1 00, $1 50, $2 each, and upwa: 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner, warranted to give satiafac- 


from year to year, in Europe as well as in Tanarite. 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 


N.B.--These cards are co} hted, and all infrin = 
ments will be prosecnted. sia : wf 


tc? illustrated Ondadoatenstenr citer pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 








Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’ s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


tion. Hair taken in Exchange. | ost 
GRAY HAIR a Specialty. | Ne ee 
¢#~ Hair Dressing in the Latest Parisian | 
| 





ohare LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

EME BLANCHE, or the Magic | 
eh my for the complexion, fed by t a} 
brilliant transp by tuc 
most prominent ph vaicians ; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only oe vt but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at “> i gaat if desired, 


























free of charge. $1 00 box. Druggiste selithem. A book giving full and explicit 
F. Coupray’s VE VETINE an ele- | direc tions will be sent to any one by “9 Maris lington, Yt 
| 54 West) cant and indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 | prietors, Writs, Riouanpson, & C 
per box. a 9": 
14thSt.| ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 
N on LIP: R= eh ARMs, in. every variety, at Just pub- 
aes &c-, BEROVED (BEFECTIVE- apes $ Wen Feower Matin without 6 Tesch 
L “yy ible cases, where a whe 4 
—_ previous attempts have failed. wee eee rien See, Sn ee 
Avenue, F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to eral e vines of Ivy Leaves, post-paid, 60 cts. 
| bleach hair of any erotd .~ “a blonde Po x 0 Decaloctn — Pen ee 60 cts. oon femyect 
NEW | withont i injury to the hair. ce for 3-ounce n — be with ever - anted. 
| bottle, $1.50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. eee TP LTTEN x ory order. Agwnta 
YORK. | J. B. Fontan’ x wonderful preparation, oa. nas emioeati 
| DERMATINE, a sure cnre to remove 
Only | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. | HOW TO MAKE LACE. 
N ’ - LJ 
Depot. |Suaw's Persian Khenna will change | poine Aopilatee ts Ghd Dont ine ee ae 
ay hair to its natural color withont the ey aes, Pots = 
pure Netting, 25c. Piain Directions and Ilnstrations 


use of Lead, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of 
Silver, from a beautiful brown to black, $1 50 
box. A large assortment of all modern beautify “4 
— ICS on hand. fro 
HE HEATING COMB (Patented), for re- 


of all the stitches necessary, with samples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, — 
nal We pe eeliin Honitons from be ints 


rom 4c, (finest fabrics). In pure 


jack Silk equally ch ‘ 
pi the vitality and original color of the hair when Bick fronts If cheap. Foy tm : ae sooty So- 
— Ly for alleviating neuralgia and nervous | giened for Christmas an ew Year's 
ee 6 Spel —* pom hed pa — The hate’ Presents. Lembroquine for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
an ing an unequ : F 
$2.00 each® L. Suaw. Sole eke ent, Wholesale and retail, | CoUa, 35c.; Tidies from fic. ; Sleeves, 2c. ;_ Chil 


eves, 

dren’s Bibs, 85c. ; Long oieies for White, or in Black 
Sitk, 5c. Patterns eth work » Se. extra. 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette T' Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. Tracing Linen, 50c. Money 
Orders to P.O. Box 8527, N. Y. 


Send for our New Tlustrated Price-List. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or,C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 





The Florence Oil Stove, | om se zene ort tes 
‘4s acide, asin. IN 5 EASY LESSONS. 186 Atlantic St, Brooklyn. 












LESS, and DURABLE Oil 
< Stove. Invaluable for heat- 











AC. BAKER, 42 East 23d L “New York, 


,&c. | 





ing and Cooking purposes. 
Manufactured by 






EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 


~ THE FLORENCE now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pares ) on 
SEWING-MACHINE CO. Foreign and Native Herbal Agee published by 
’ | Dr. O. Purtrs Brown. was dis- 





who also make the best Sew- 
The Heater. ing-Machines and Skates. 
39 Union Square, New York. 
476 Washington Street, Boston. 
&#™ Send for Circular. 


ential tanner that he 

can not conscientiously 

has cured every body w 

—_ failec in a single case. The ingredients may 

med from any druggist. A copy sent free to 

ai, a cy by mail. Address De. O. PHELPS 
, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





95 5x wee 


Cards, all styles, with name, 10c., eg 
. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., 





| yard st’ —_ to Dr. Dodge, Planters H'se, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr.Timer. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.'s CASHMERE Bouquet ExTRactT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightfal. fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 





HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. . 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


Desi; 


N. B.—Send P.O, Stamp for Catalogue Household Book, — 


: ee Hair 


mall powtpad 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 


Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf 
Work, Wors' Work, Work Boxes. Baskets, ax Flowers, 
Fret Saving, Picture Frames, W Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 


ork, Bead Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pages; 
‘A charming gift to any friend. Price #1 & by 


Npow GARDENING.,—A etandard book, su- 


rbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, "and 
lowers, for in-doors. Has handsome ge ot Hanging 
Baskets, Flowers, sas Parlor Decorations. 
Price $1 50 b 
LADIES F FANCY WORK.—Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, P. 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of 
1s for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroide 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all overs 
ef Household Art and Recreation. 
All above for sale by Boo! 
mail on receipt of 


Address HENRY T. & WILLIAMS oe Oe 


Engravings. 


‘aper Flowers, 


,and 
ice $1 50 


ksellers every where, or sent by 
price, 


Beckman St, 








+ 8 « 


Decemner 23, 187 6.| 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


831 








Holiday Handkerchiefs 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


AT, Stewart & Co. 


Have just opened an elegant assortment of 


Silk Handkerchiefs. 
PLAIN AND COLORED COMBINATIONS, 
HEMSTITCHED & COLORED BORDERS, 
RICH HAND-EMBROIDERED INITIALED, 
In large variety of new and exclusive designs. 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 
PLAIN HEMSTITCHED, 
FANCY WOVEN AND TAPE BORDERS, 
PRINTED PORDERS & INITIALS, 
HAND-EMBROIDERED INITIALS. 


Cotton Handkerchiefs 


IN PLAIN AND PRINTED DESIGNS. 


Embroid’d Handkerchiefs, 
LAUNDRIED & UNLAUNDRIED, and 


HAND-EMBROIDERED IN INITIAL AND FANCY 
DESIGNS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


by & SOs, 


Grand & Allen Sts., N.Y. 


400 CASES fe ae 
FANCY GOODS, 
THIS WEEK FROM EUROPE, 
READY TO-DAY FOR INSPECTION. 


MILLINERY and SILK GOODS. 


FROM AUCTION. 





100 PIECES 


Black Silk Velvets, 


One Dollar Per Yard. 
FINER SILK VELVETS, { $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25. 


Ask Especially For 
COLORS AND BLACKS, ($2 50, $2 75, $8, and $3 50. 
THESE LINES ARE SELLING UP TO $5 IN 
THIS CITY. 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS 


FOR DRESSES and CLOAKS. LARGEST and FIN- 
EST STOCK to Select from in THIS CITY. 
GREAT VARIETY SILK TASSEL ‘FRINGES, 
45c., 55c., 69c., Toc., 89c., $1 per yard. 





Six Floors crowded with New Goods. 


Bargains all 
Over the House. 





SPECIAL REDUCTION IN 


KID GLOVES. 


GENUINE COURVOISIER KIDS, 
REGULAR 2-BUTTON GLOVE, $1 69 THE PAIR. 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN JUNO KIDS, 45c. A PAIR. 
A NEW ¢ GLOVE, 


(Five-Star Brand), 
At 65c.a Pair. All the New Shades. We recommend it. 
* Monogram” and ‘ Albert” 2-Button Glove, 
Fall and Winter Shades, at 85c., $1. 
EXAMINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
VERY LOW PRICES AND BEST MAKES. 


BONNET ROOM. 


100 Cases American Felt Hats, All Colors, 20c. Each 
LARGE PURCHASE OF 
REAL FELT HATS. } 25c, EACH. 
Also, Finer Goods, at Pr -» T5C., Slc., and $1, every 


color and shape, all of which have been sold at double 
these prices. 








LARGE DISPLAY OF NEW WINTER STYLES IN 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


DO NOT FORGET THE 


BASEMENT FLOOR, 


IT IS A CURIOSITY EVERY DAY. 
IT CHANGES IN APPEARANCE EVERY DAY. 


NEW FANCY GOODS, 
TOYS, DO LLS, 


Are being delivered twice daily. Fancy Glassware, 
Parian Marble Statuary, Bronzes, Ink-Stands, Carved 
Goods, Willow Ware, Lamps, Clocks, and Ten Thou- 
sand other varieties. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA-WARE. 


China Tea Sets (44 pieces), $2 50. 
Dinner Sets (100 pieces), $10. 
French Porcelain Tea Sets (44 pieces), $4 50. 


BARGAINS IN ENGLISH STONE CHINA. 
PLAIN AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


LAVA AND MAJOLICA WARE, 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE in THE CITY. 


[3 ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED ‘TO. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, GO, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 








KHRICHS' 


287 ai 289 Eighth Avenue, 293 ai 295 


Between 24th and 


25th Streets. 











Our Furs are dressed with the utmost care, are 
thoroughly deodorized, and finished in the most work- 
manlike manner. Not the slightest misrepresentation 
allowed at our counters. Every article guaranteed as 
represented. 
REAL MINK SETS, rn Mnff, and extra long 

Boa, at $18 00, $28 00, $28 00 00, $45 00. 


REAL EASTERN MINK SE’ SETS, at $50, $60, $75. 








REAL SEAL SETS, extra quality, at $23, $28, $33, $40. 


(a We have lower- priced Mink and Seal Sets ‘on | 


hand, but prefer to advertise these Sets only, which 
we know will give satisfaction. 





FRENCH IMITATION SEAL SETS, Mnuffs eatin- | 


beg with patent Fur Ring, long Boa, at $4 40, 
$4 75, &. 


FRENCH H IMITATION M MINK SETS, silk-lined, at | 


$3 95, 


Remarkable prices of real Beaver, Otter, Chinchilia, 
Silver Fox, Lynx, Alaska Sable, Squirrel, Astrakhan, 
Ermine Furs, with ail their imitations. 


ELEGANT LONG SILK CIRCULARS, fur-lined, 
from $78 00 upward. 





RICH SILK CLOAKS, silk-quilted lining, far-trim- | 


med, from $24 50 up. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF REAL’ 


SEAL SACQUES. 


Uneqnualed variety of ‘Ladies’ and Gent’s Real Seal 
Caps, Children’s Fura, Seal and Beaver Collars and 
Sleeves, &c. 


LARGEST aig TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 
N THE CITY. 





Ladies residing in or near New York City will 
find it to their interest to call and examine 


eT our extraordinary inducements in FURS. La- | 
dies living at a distance, by subscribing to the | 


Fall number of our Fashion Quarterly, will ob- 

tain Illustrations, descriptions, and prices, not 

ouly of Furs, but of our attractive specialties 

in Suits, Cloaks, Millinery Goods, Ladies’ Un- 

~~ derwear, Infants’ Wear, &c., &c., besides in- 
by teresting and valuable reading-matter. 

two large pages, Containing o over 240 Illustrations. 


WE SEND GOODS ©C.0. “C.O.D., to any part of the 
United States, always allowing full permission to ex- 
amine goods beforé paying for them. 





t#™ Samples of our Cut Goods, such as Ribbons, 
Laces, Dress Trimm sings, Velvets, Dress Goods, &c., 
mailed free on application. 


Fifty- | 





| In order to accommodate our stock of Toys and 
| Holiday Goods, we have leased the immense Buildings, 
| Nos. 293 and 295 8th Avenue, two doors above our well- 
known place of business, where we shall offer the 
greatest assortment of Holiday Novelties ever exhibited 
in the United States. 


| 

| Every thing conceivable to delight the Boys and Girls. 
| Rich HOLIDAY PRESENTS for the old folks. 
| 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 





| apr We call special attention to our marvelous 
| O& French Toys,made to our order in Paris,which 
| will be found to be perfect worke of art, and most 
interesting by reason of their ingenious mechanism, 
elegance of costume, and perfection in every detail. 

Come and see: 

THE FAIRY PRINCESS IN HER CHAIR OF 
STATE (Price One Hundred Dollars). 

THE SAUCY MILKMAID DRIVING HER cow, 

THE DRUNKEN MULE-RIDER, 
| THE MERRY WINE-GAT HERER, 
| THE MONKEY BELL-RINGER, 

“ AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS,” 

THE PARISIAN BELLE DRIVING IN CHAMPS 
ELYSEE, 


**WALKING DOWN BROADWAY” SATURDAY 
| AFTERNOON, and countless other entirely original 
| Toys, which can not be found in any other establish- 
| ment in America. ae 
GRAND CONCERT BY OCR MAMMOTH ORCHES- 

TRION, THREE TIMES DAILY. 


| 

| Ize Ladies who can not call in person should not 
ji fail to subscribe to the Winter Number of our 
| “FASHION QUARTERLY,” which, besides interest- 
ing reading-matter, telling ** How to Dress the Christ- 
mas Tree,” “How to make Home and the Winter 
| Evenings Happy and Attractive,” &c., &c., &c., gives 
| rich Ilinstrations, full Descriptions, and remarkable 
| PRICES of innumerable Toys for Boys or Girls, Games, 
| Writing Desks, Christmas Tree Ornaments, Candies, 
| Silver-ware, Albums, Gold and eee Jewelry, 
| Portfolios, "Bronze Statuary and Ink-Stands, Russia 
| Leather Goods, Musical Instruments, Books, and of 
| every imaginable Holiday Present for old or young. 
| Sixty large pages containing over 360 Illustrations. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO BOTH FALL AND WINTER “ QUARTERLIES” 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS=-- POSTAGE FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO EITHER, SINGLY, 25 CENTS, 





HKHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289, 293 & 295 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
P. 8.—We are so confident as to the GENUINE WORTH and ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER 


of our ‘‘FASHION QUARTERLIES,” that we 


herewith agree TO REFUND THE SUBSCRIP- 


TION in every case where a Lady informs us that they have not more than oy her 
& CO. 


highest expectations. 





Send to 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
For their revised CATALOGUE for the 


1876 Fall and Winter 1877 


Containing Complete Descriptions and Prices of 
their numerous Departments. 
MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and 23d Street, New York. 





The Spiral Draft is a new 


aeriform fluids. 
Sor amoky chimneys and defective 
drafts, and it has many other points 
of merit to recommend it. 


probation. 
ders filled b 





708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAVE YOU A COUCH? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your hkife. 35c. a Bottle. 
STAR FAMILY DYES. 
Aare DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 


“DRUGGISTS GENERALLY” A 


McKesson & Roseins, EW York. 





Portraits, &c. ,drawn by machinery. > | 
paratus,with instructions, by mail,only 
S0c. Agents wanted. SuirnoGRaru | 
Mre. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. | 


9 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





scientific device operating in har- | 
mony with the laws that govern | 
It is a positive cure | 


It is meeting with universal ap- | 
Send an Bo cpage Or- | 


— | 
wanted. HED RY. COLFOR 


1840 


1876 J ONES 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
| Suits, “Sacqurs. oV ©... MILLINERY. 
| | WOOLENS. oc “oO Uruorstery. 
| VELVETS. 0 * Me CARPETS. 
SILKS. ra “O. roms. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 








- Eighth Avenue 


AND 


en 
EEE, Fy 


Nineteenth Street. 2} Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 


2. ‘Blankets. 
én 














SHOES. 0 
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GLOVES. Oo OQ FELT HATS. 
HOSTERY. “O AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


(ter Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


_JON ES. Sth av., corner 19th st. JONES. 


510¢ e 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
= Rowe , crayons, Picture 
Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, ree for 85e, Illustrated Catalogue 
free. JH. BUF S'SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1880. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed | Cards, w with name, 10 
| cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassan, N. Y. 
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Christmas au New- Year's 
Wir Ss. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Are Offering 


3500 DRESS PATTERNS 


Of Diagonal and Plain Mohairs, Plaid Camel's Hairs, 
Damasse Diagonals, Plaids, Cashmeres, and Calicoes. 

N.B.—For the convenience of Customers, will be 
placed on a Separate Counter and Marked in Plain 
Figures. 


ELEGANTLY MOUNTED 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS 


FRENCH, ENGLISH ,& AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


LACE HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


A‘ Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Point and Duchess Necklaces, White and Black Span- 
ish, Guipure and Thread Coiffure and Neck Scarfs, 
Chenille Half Shawls, Point, Duchess, De Paris, Aguile 
and Irish Crochet Laces, by the Yard, all widths, and in 
Great Variety. Spangle Tarlatans for Evening Dresses. 


MADE-UP LACES. 


New Styles Neck Handkerchiefs, in all the Fashion- 
able Laces, Fichus, Scarfs, Half Handkerchiefs, Valen- 
ciennes, Pocket Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Also, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Silk, Lawn, and Linen Cam- 
bric Pocket Handkerchiefs, Initialed, Hemmed, Stitch- 
ed,Scolloped,Embroidered, Tape and Colored Bordered, 
offering the Finest Selection for the Holidays to be 
found in the City. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0. 


PERSIAN RUGS AND MATS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Just received a splendid stock of New Designs in the 
above desirable goods. 


VARIOUS SIZES, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St., N. ¥. 





FINE GOODS ESTABLISHED 
Popular Prices —1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO/S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, BRib- 
bons, Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfits, &c. 


IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Goods & Toys. 


OUR “FASHION LIGHT,” 


| published monthly, contains choice reading matter and 
| gives all the latest information on fashions. It will, 





on application, be mailed free of charge. Orders 
from the country solicited and filled 
with great care and dispatch, Orders from 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 


Fulton, Tillary, & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Extra Inducements 


IN BLACK SILK FRINGES, 
HAND-MADE WORSTED FRINGES, 
EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH (NEW SHADES), 
BUTTONS, BRAIDS, &c., BY 
MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 8 72 BRO ADW AY. 

v.P. B. 8. A. Man’f’g Co., 91 Liberty St. NewYork, 
ti, send Circular free illustrating the ‘A.V. P. B.S. A. 





| For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at % 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


I Decorating Co.. 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





QI A} Year! The Harvest Home,a$ 36-page Family Maga- 

zine. Also, sent free when clubbed with any pebli- 
cation worth $2 or more per year. Remit for both to 
Ww ILSON v & DUNHAM, Pubs., Mount Washington, O. 


aE DEPARTURE Slats 


yi a beeath, Hotel and travelin, nses paid, 
3 ALG & CO., manufacturers o Es VEL’ PES 
aad eaPeR. 3. 3 6 and # Home St., CINCINNATI, . OM10 


Baseing Dreioing Roses & House Plants, 
12 Choice Varieties for $1, 5 for 50c. S 
LGREIVES, Greeabroo 


amples a 
& Paterson Nurseries, PA PATERSON.N. 


ANTED! ‘SALESYEN at asalary of @120u a 

year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling e xpenses paidp 
Address, _ Moxiton Masvuractvrise Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollara by the Publishers, 

Harper's Macaztne, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be anjpyplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 














Terms ror Avvertisine tv Harren’s WerKkty anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“The Lecture Season has fairly commenced.”—New York Tribune. 


FACETLZ. 


Onz of the members of the Methodist Conference 
recently held in Detroit, says ‘the Free Press, was out 
for a walk at an early hour one morning, and encoun- 
tereda strapping big fellow, who was drawing a wagon 
to the biacksmith's sho 
* Catch hold here, and he 


Call the next baby Elaine, after Tennyson’s heroine. 
Then, when she is cross, call her the Madelaine. 


oo 
What this country needs just at present is a sure and 
—- process of killing the man who never thinks of 
shutting a door behind him. 
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Tue Heap or THE Crass. 


Aprrie Proxine.—When is the best time to pick ap- 
les? This is a very simple question. The best time 
‘or such work is when the farmer is not looking, and 

there is no big dog in the orchard. 





me down to the shop wit 
this wagon, and I'll buy the 
whiskey,” called the big 
fellow. 

*“T never drink,” solemn- 
ly ten the good man. 

“Well, you can take a 
cigar.” 

* 1 never smoke.” 

The man Cronpes the 
wagon tongue, looked hard 
at the member, and asked, 


* Don’t you chew ?” 
“No, Sir,” was the de- 
cided reply. 


“You must get mighty 
lonesome,” mused the team- 
ster. 


“T guess I’m all right; I 
feel first-rate.” 

“Tl bet you even that I 
can lay you on your back,” 
remarked the  teamster. 


“Well, let's take each 
other down for fun, then. 
You are as big as I am, and 
Tligive you the ander hold.” 

“T never have fun,” sol- 
emnly answered the mem- 


“Well, I am going to 
tackle you, anyway. Here 
we go!” 

The teamster slid up and 
endeavored to get a neck 
hold, but he only just com- 
menced to fool about when 
he was lifted clear off the 
grass and slammed inst 
a tree-box with such force 
that he g: half a dozen 
times before he could get 
breath. 

“Now you keep away 








Tue Crass. 


A little girl, five years of age, was equally fond of 
her mother and her grandmother. It being the birth- 
day of the latter, her mother said to her, “‘ My dear, you 
must pray to God to bless your grandmamma, and that 
she may live to be very old.” 
The child looked with some 






































surprise at her mother, 
who, on perceiving it, said, 
“* Well, will you not pray to 
God to bless your grand- 
mamma, and that she may 
| become very old 2?” 

“Ab, mamma,” said the 
child, “she is very old al- 
ready. I will rat pray 
that she may become very 
young.” 


“ Steam is a great thing,” 
remarked a French traveler 
in a railway carriage to his 
v 


neer, perhaps ?” 
“No; I have lost a num- 
ber of relatives by d 
accidents.” 

—_— 

A lively pupil at a sem- 
inary asked the preceptress 
for permission to drive out 
with a gentleman. 

“You know the ula- 
tions of the institution,” 
was the answer. “Is he 
your father ?” 

“oe No. ” 

“Is he your brother ?” 

“ No. ” 

5 = you engaged to 

“No, but I expect to be 
before I get back.” 

it answer won the day. 
—_——@———_ 
Little Charles has been 


misbehaving at boarding- 
school, and the stern mas- 








ter forbids him, asa punish- 





from me!” exclaimed the 
minister, picking up his 
cane. 
“* Blese me if I don’t!” re- 
pues the teamster, as he 
lying, and saying that 
you, when you're chuck 


off. “ What's the use 
u didn’t have any fan in 
ull of it? Blame it, you 


wanted to break my back, didn’t you ? 
-—— 
Harry Tsoveur (Turkish)—Any Porte in a storm. 





A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 


A cigar contains acetic, formic, butyric, valeric, and 
proprionic acidia, prussic acid, creosote, carbolic acid, 
ia, sulphureted drogen, pyridine, viridine, 
picoline, and rubidene, to say nothing about cabbagine 
and burdockic acid. That's why you can’t get a good 
one for less than five cents. 














ANOTHER CENTENNIAL RELIC. 
I takes him the drink of water, says I, ‘Gineral Washington,’ says I, ‘won't yer walk in?” 


My “Ss he, * Tha: dear 
sa’ . ys .. 
the. "ere very identical thats 








lear ; can’t stop,’ says he. But if he had come in, he would have sat down in 





When a man has “seen his best days” there is one 
consolatiou—he has generally seen his worst also. 


The Squire was carving at dinner, and thought he 
must talk to the esthetic-! > on his right, a 
city belle. ‘ How do you like thoven ?” said he, 
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ment, to write more than 
a letter of five lines to his 
mother, who will expect a 
long epistie on her birth- 
day. The ingenious youth buys a roll of wall-paper 
and writes his letter thereon. There are just five lines, 
but each one is thirty-three feet long. 
7 na a 


A Preston man who called upon a musical friend the 
other evening at supper-time was warmly welcomed, as 
they had a party, and were just going to have a sympho- 
ny. He said he thought he smelled it as he came over. 
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SONG. 


My love loves me! how much 
I can not say; 
He told me by a glance, a touch, 
And hands held fain; 
I can not tell again 
That tender way. 


My love loves me! how this 
You can not know; 
He taught me by a word, a kiss, 
And face held fain ; 
That tender way again 
I can not show. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


“Tur 





Avtuors or “ Reapy Monsey Mortisoy,” 
Goipven Burrerr.y,” ETC., ETO, 





CHAPTER III. 
ST. PETER’S ISLAND. 


We looked about us, -The day was upon us, 
and the sun, just risen, was already hot in our 
faces. The sea was calm, with a light breeze 
blowing from the trade quarter. The ship had 
disappeared. 

“No sail in sight, nor any shore,” said Ben 
Croil, looking at a pocket compass. “ Heart up, 
pretty.” That was what he always said. “There’s 
water on board, also provisions, though not what 
we might wish for the likes of you. I thought it 
might come to this, and I victualed her. There’s 
land on the weather-bow, if the Lord let us reach 
it. Land—an island. St. Peter’s Island, where 


we'll be picked up when we get there. Mr. 
Warneford, Sir, let me hoist the sail.” We car- 


ried a mast, and one small sail. Ben managed 
the ropes, while I steered under his orders. But 
first we rigged up, by means of the spare oar, 
some rough kind of covering to protect our pas- 
senger ; and then we sailed on in silence, wrapped 
in our thoughts, while the boat danced upon the 
waves, leaving its little track of white foam be- 
hind it. A peaceful, quiet, and happy day. 
Helen tells me that she was not afraid all that 
time, nor was I. We were in a little open boat 
on the open sea; we were dependent for our 
safety on the continuance of calm weather; we 
were dependent for landing any where on old 
Ben’s knowledge of the seas and recollection of 
the chart. He knew the latitude and longitude 
of the boat, making allowance in dead-reckoning 
for the time when we left the ship, and he knew 
the latitude and longitude of the nearest land. I 
drew a rough chart from his information on the 
back of a letter which Helen had in her pocket. 
It had two places marked on it—the position of 
the ship Lucy Derrick at noon, September 15, 
1851, and the island of St. Peter. 

It was a rough-and-ready way of reckoning, 
but I managed to place the position of the ship 
as near as possible where we left her, and Ben 
began to study the chart. 

“Now whether to put her head nor’west by 
nor’, or give her an extra point in a northerly di- 
rection, beats me quite. And there’s currents 
which, in these little fair-weather crafts, we ain’t 
able to guard against, and the wind, which beats 
her on and off like. But St. Peter’s lies over 
there. Heart up, pretty. We'll fetch land to- 
morrow, with the blessing of the Lord.” 

It was Ben who served out the rations and the 
water, of which we had a keg, besides a bottle of 
rum, and two or three bottles of wine, which had 
found their way among Ben’s stores. 

The sun went over our heads, and began to 
roll down into the west, but there was no life 
upon the waters except ourselves; no birds, no 
great or little fish, nothing to break the solitude. 
At a little after seven the sun went quite down, 
and in half an hour we were in darkness. The 
breeze freshened, but Ben kept up the sail till I 


told him that I was dropping to sleep from sheer- 


weariness, Then he took in the canvas, and re- 
sumed his place in the stern. Like a thoughtless 
and ungrateful wretch as I was, I threw myself 
into the bottom of the boat, and should have 
been asleep in five minutes, but for our passenger, 
who called the crew to prayers. 

She was our chaplain, as well as our guardian 
angel; her sweet voice went up to heaven for us 
all as she sang the evening hymn. Then came 
over me—the first time for five years—that old 
feeling which is always new, that whether I lived 
or whether I died, all would somehow be well; 
and with the feeling upon me I laid my tired 
head upon the boards, and was asleep in a mo- 
ment. 

It was far advanced in the night when I awoke 
to relieve Ben. He had stripped himself of his 
coat, and laid it over the shoulders of the sleep- 
ing girl, and was sitting in his shirt sleeves. As 
I stepped lightly over her form to take the strings 
from his hand, he whispered me: 

“ Mate, was that true—them words as Boston 
Tom spoke in the boat ?” 

“T have been a convict,” I replied. 

“ How did he know that ?” 

“T can not tell you; I wish to Heaven I could.” 

“What did he mean by saying he would tell 
you who really done it? Done what?” 

“Done the forgery for which I was condemned. 
I am innocent, Ben Croil. Before God, I am in- 
nocent.” 

He was silent a while. 

“T can’t see my way plain. One thing’s got to 
be said. We may toss about in these seas till 
our water’s gone; we may get cast away; we 
may be wrecked. I ain’t so old but I can make 
a fight for life yet, and I ain’t so young but what 
I may look to be called first. You may be inno- 
cent of that there forgery, or you may be guilty. 


“never goes there. 





Noconcern of mine. Innocent or guilty don’t mat- 
ter now; and whichever way it were, Mr. Warne- 
ford, the guilt of puttin’ another man’s name to a 
bit of paper is like the guilt of a baby crying at 
the wrong time compared to the guilt of ill-treat- 
ing the sweet young lady.” 

“T pray God,” I returned, “that He will deal 
with me in His wrath if I shall deal with her un- 
worthily—that He will punish me afresh for the 
deed I never committed if I prove myself unwor- 
thy of this charge.” 

“That will do,” said Ben; “and, now we un- 
derstand each other, I think I'll turn in. Keep 
her head so, Steady.” 

I let him sleep till the day was high. When 
the first cold breeze of the morning touched our 
lady’s face, she opened her eyes, and presently sat 
up beside me, and we talked. 

That is to say, she talked. She told me about 

herself, how her mother was dead in England, and 
her father had taken her out to Australia five or 
six years ago. He was a barrister by profession, 
but he had no practice, and a very little money. 
So he went to Melbourne, bought a little piece of 
land with a log-house on it, and tried to practice 
there; only no clients came to him, or very few, 
and it was an up-hill battle he had to fight. Then 
came the gold fever, and, like the rest of the world, 
he would be off to the diggings to make his for- 
tune, while kis child was sent off home out of the 
way. 
All this history took a length of time to tell, 
and before it was done old Ben woke up with a 
start. He looked round the sea, as if to make 
quite sure that we had not gone to the bottom in 
his sleep, and then nodding cheerfully to his 
charge and to me, began to scan the horizon to 
the north and northwest. 

“Land !” he cried, pointing to what seemed a 
little bank of cloud, as big as a man’s hand, ris- 
ing out of the circle of which we were the centre. 
“ Land ahead of us. Land thirty miles off. Heart 
up, my pretty, and a double ration for breakfast. 
Now, Mr. Warneford, the breeze is light, but we'll 
up sail and make what running we can. Maybe 
by noon we must get the sculls out.” 

Our captivity in the boat had been too short 
for us to feel any of the sufferings or disappoint- 
ed hopes which make the story of a shipwreck so 
often tragic. We had suffered nothing beyond 
exposure on a summer sea for four-and-twenty 
hours. But the certainty of a speedy deliverance 
paled my cheek, and brought the tears to Miss 
Elwood’s eyes. 

“Let us have morning prayers, 
thank God for this deliverance.” 

Ben Croil nodded. At the same time he cut 
an inch or so of tobacco for a fresh filling, and 
winked at me as much as to say that we were 
not out of the wood yet. 

We were not, indeed. 

The land, as we drew nearer, seemed a long 
and low islet, without any hills, and covered with 
some sort of low-lying vegetation. It was less 
than thirty miles from us, because while it was 
seven in the morning when it became visible, by 
ten we were within a mile, beating about for the 
best place of landing. 

“The island of St. Peter?” said Miss Elwood. 
“T never heard of that island; tell me about it, 
Mr. Croil.” 

“No one never heard about it,” said Ben, “ ex- 
cept them as made the charts, because no one 
But they pass by, do the ships, 
and they will pick us up. It may be to-morrow; 
it may be in a year’s time ; it may be in ten years’ 
time. The whalers have been known to touch 
there, so there must be water; and where there’s 
water there’s birds, and where there’s water there’s 
fish; and so what I says again is, Heart up, my 
pretty. Luff, Mr. Warneford.” 

There was a little creek, up which Ben steered 
the boat; it opened into a round bay or harbor, 
capable of holding half the ships in the world. 
On either side was the land, not in cliffs or hills, 
but in a low table-land. In one place a little cas- 
cade, ten or twenty feet high, fell into the blue 
water, with a rainbow hanging over it, and in an- 
other we saw the remains of a rude log-house, built 
out of boat planks. To this spot we steered, and 
landed on a point of gray sand, up which we two 
men pulled the boat high and dry above the tide. 
There we disembarked our young lady. The first 
thing to do was to visit the log-house. The door 
had fallen from its rude hinges, which had been 
of leather; there had been a rough kind of win- 
dow-shutter, which now lay on the ground; and 
the roof, which could never have been weather- 
tight, was built up with planks, of which half a 
dozen had been blown off. 

We looked inside. 

On the floor lay a skeleton. Dressed in rough 
sailor’s clothes, the hands in gloves, the feet in 
great boots—a skeleton. He lay with his head 
upon his arm, as if he had given up the ghost 
painlessly. Beside him were a chair, a rude sort 
of table, and a bed. Shelves had been rigged up 
in the walls of the house, and on these stood 
stores. There were bottles still full of rum, tins 
of provisions, cases of biscuit, cases of candles— 
all sorts of things. 

We stood looking in horror at this spectacle of 
death, which greeted us on our landing, as if it 
were a bad omen. 

“Dead,” said Ben Croil. ‘“ Dead this many a 
day; and no ships touched here all the time. 
Well, he’s left his house to us, Mr. Warneford ; 
we must bury him somehow.” 

“ And are we to live here—here—in the same 
house ?” cried Helen. “Oh, it will be like living 
in a charnel-house.” 

So it would; but what were we to do? 

Finally we hit on a compromise. We would 
take down the frame-work, when we had buried 
the skeleton, and rebuild the house farther off. 
We looked in the dead man’s pockets—there 
was not a scrap of paper to identify him by, not 
any morsel of writing any where, to show who he 
was and what had been his history. 


’ 


’ she said, “ and 





Ben Croil took the boots, the overcoat, and the 
gloves, as well as a watch, and a purse containing 
some English money. Then we dug, with the aid 
of a two-inch board, a grave in the sand, and laid 
the poor bones to rest until the Last Day. When 
we came back from our dreary job we found that 
Miss Elwood had been weeping, at least the tears 
stood in her eyes; but she brushed them away 
and made herself helpful, ranning backward and 
forward to the boat and bringing up every thing 
that she could carry. 

Our house was not finished for several days ; 
but we made a tent for her, and slept in front of 
it ourselves, so that no harm might come to her 
except over our own bodies. In the daytime we 
were busy building. We found a bag of tools, 
part of the bequest of our poor Robinson Crusoe, 
which came in handy, as you may believe; and 
on the fourth day we had as neat a house, twélve 
feet high, and in the inside fifteen by ten, as you 
could expect to find. There was but one roomy 
but we made two at night, by a curtain made 
of the boat’s sail. And when the house was 
ished, we sat down and asked ourselves, What 
next ? - 

Miss Elwood, while we were building, explored 
the whole island. There was not much to ex- 
plore. It was, ag near as we could make out, a 
mile long by half a mile broad. There were two 
springs in it, one of which formed the little stream 
which poured its water into the bay where we 
landed. There were multitudes of sea-birds run- 
ning and flying about the place, whose eggs we 
took for our food. There was a sort of wood in 
one place, the trees of which were so blown down 
and beaten about by the wind that none of them 
were more than ten feet high, while the branches 
were interlaced and mingled together in inextri- 
cable confusion. The middle part of the islet.was, 
in fact, lower than the edges and covered with 

ss; and at the western point there stood, all 
by itself, a rock about forty er fifty feet high, 
round which hovered and flew perpetually myri- 
ads of birds. 

I found a way to the top of this rock, and 
planted there our signal of distress—a long white 
streamer flying from the mast of the boat, which 
we managed to stick pretty firmly into a cleft of 
the rock. 

This rigged up, we settled down to our new life. 

The manner of it was as follows : 

We began with morning prayers, said by our 
chaplain. Then breakfast. Then, in fine weath- 
er, Ben and I went fishing in the bay—not far 
from land you may be sure, because Helen begged 
us, with tears in her eyes, not to risk being car- 
ried out to sea, and leaving her alone upon the 
island. When we had luck we would bring home 
enough fish for dinner and breakfast too. On 
such days we were sparing with our stores. Then 
for dinner, besides the fish, we had sea-birds’ 
eggs, strong in taste but not unwholesome, boiled 
or fried; and sometimes, to vary the diet, we 
knocked down the birds themselves, and roasted 
them. 
eut and hack at. Our supper was the same as 
our dinner; and as the evenings soon grew cold 


and chilly, we used after supper to sit all three | 
together round the fire of logs, and talk till Ben | 


gave the word to turn in. 
and sleep till dawn. 

Sitting before the fire in these long evenings 
of winter, when we did not care to waste our lit- 
tle stock of candles, it was natural that we should 
get to know each other, and it stood to reason 
that I should be asked to tell my story over and 
over again. At first I could see that old Ben dis- 
trusted me. A convict, he thought, must needs 
be a thief. 
He trusted me, however, with the young lady; he 
could depend upon me for my share of duty. But 
that story of innocence was, for a long time, too 
much for him; and it was a joyful moment for me 
when, one evening, Ben held out his hand to me. 

“Theer,” he said, “I can’t help it; I've tried 
hard to help it, but I can’t. My lad, you are as 
innocent as I am. You could not steal if you 
were to try. Show me the man as says you could!” 

I went through it all from the beginning, pick- 
ing up a thread here and a forgotten detail there. 
Miss Elwood, listening, was putting it together, 
until she knew as much as I knew myself. 

Ben Croil, taking small interest in the details, 
contented himself with the main facets. It was 
enough for him that a great crime had been com- 
mitted, and the wrong-doer never punished. While 
we talked in those long winter evenings he sat 
silent in his own corner with his head against the 
wall, until the time arrived when he could smoke 
the one half pipe which he allowed himself for a 
daily ration. 

And the story came to this. I tell it here be- 
cause it was told so often during our stay on the 
island. 

On Friday morning, August 18, 1846, I went 
as usual to the office in Lower Thames Street, 
being then a clerk, in the firm of Batterick & 
Baldwin, of five years’ standing, getting on for one- 
and-twenty years of age, in the receipt of a salary, 
handsome for my age and standing, of a hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. I lived just south of 
the Borough, between the church and Kennington 
Common, having my little sister Ruth with me in 
lodgings. Ruth was at school all day, but had 
tea ready for me when I reached home, which 
happened, unless a press of work kept me longer, 
not later than six. After tea I went through her 
lessons with the child, and at nine o’clock she 
went to bed. In those days it was reckoned a 
bad sign for a young City man to be out late at 
night, or to smoke, or to frequent taverns ; and 
there were no music-halls or such places. Day 
after day that was my simple life. A week’s hol- 
iday in the autumn gave me a run with Ruth to 
Herne Bay or Gravesend, just to smell the sea. 
There were a few old friends of my father’s whom 
we visited at regular intervals. I knew nothing 
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of the dissipations and vices of the great city, and 
was as unsuspicious of them as if they did not 
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exist. That was my life. The life of a hard- 
working City clerk, hoping by long years of pa- 
tient work to rise to the higher levels of good sal- 
ary ‘and complete confidence. As I have said 
above, I had already risen above the heads of 
some, my seniors in point of age. 

Friday morning, August 18, 1846, I was at the 
office door when the City clocks began striking 
nine. I was at mydesk before the last stroke 
of the last clock had ceased. At ten I was sent 
for; Mr. Baldwin, the chief partner, wanted me. 
He was busy when I went in, and hardly looked 
up. He had a message of some importance to 
give me, which it would have taken time to write. 
He explained the circumstances at full length, 
and instructed me as to the form in which I was 
#6 set them forth. He was a precise gentleman, 
and liked to have things put in language as defi- 
nite as possible. When I quite understood what 
I was to say, and how I was to say it, I asked him 
if there was any thing else I could do for him* 
e looked round, and taking an envelope which 
lay at his elbow, half opened it and handed it 
to me. 

“You may cash that little check for me, War- 
neford, if you will be so kind,” he said. “I will 
take it in gold.” 

I took the envelope, without looking at the con- 
tents, and went @way. 

After exeeuting my first commission, and re- 

ceiving a satisfactory answer, I returned to the 
office, and my foot was on the threshold when I 
suddenly remembered the check. It was lucky, 
I thought, because Mr. Baldwingyas in the clerks’ 
office, and with him a gentleman who, I remem- 
bered afterward, was one of the partyers in the 
firm of Sylvester, Cayléyyés @o., our bankers. I 
ran to the bank asf; Tegald, threw the envel- 
ope across the counter, amd said, “ Gold, please,” 
‘as I pulled out my Bandkerchief and wiped my 
fogiend., for the day Was hot. 
; clerk opened the check, looked at me with 
surprise for a moment, and then left the counter, 
while he went first to the door, and said some. 
thing 
inner room. He came back to me, after two or 
three minutes, and said, ‘ You must go inside, 
please; go quietly. It’s all up at last.” 

Now I declare that I knew no more what he 
meant than a child, but I supposed there was 
some message for Mr. Baldwin, and I went into 
the inner room, filled with clerks, where the real 
business of the bank was transacted. Every body 
looked at me oddly, as I walkedyto the end at 
which the partners and managers were to be 
found. One of them seemed be waiting for 
me; he pointed to a chair. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “and wait.” 

The tone of his voice was not encouraging, but I 
obeyed and waited. Nota single thought crossed 
my brain that there was or could be any thing 
wrong. ; 

In ten minutes or so a policeman appeared, and 
I understood I was to go with him. 

I thought it must be as a witness, and it was 
not till I was at the Mansion House that I knew 
I was arrested on a charge of forgery. 

I laughed; it was so absurd, that I laughed. 

“Send for Mr. Baldwin,” I said. 

They put me in the dock for the preliminary 
Mr. Baldwin gave evidence. He 
was shaken and agitated; he would not look me 
in the face. He broke down once or twice with 
emotion, but his evidence was clear. It had been 
discovered a day or two before that a system of em- 
bezzlement, by way of forgery, had been in practice 
for some months. The signature of the firm had 







| been forged by some one who knew how to imi- 
Else how should he be a convict? 


tate the handwriting of Mr. Baldwin. A sum—in 
all amounting to upward of nine hundred pounds 
—had been thus fraudulently obtained. To stop 
the forger Mr. Baldwin had been asked by the 
bank to add a private mark to his name. On 
this morning he had placed in my hands, he said, 
an envelope containing a check for twelve pounds, 
with his signature having the private mark, and 
he had asked me to cash that check at the bank. 
He swore positively that he had drawn that check, 
and no other, the day before—the counter-foil 
proved that—yet the check I presented was for 
eighty pounds, and it had not the private mark. 

Observe, now, how the evidence grew more and 
more circumstantial. I had one check given me; 
I presented another. Doubtless I must have torn 
up the first on the way. Then an important cir- 
cumstance. I came back from executing my com- 
mission, but did not cash the check. I got as far 
as the door of the office; I was seen to look in 
and retreat hurriedly. Mr. Baldwin was in the 
clerks’ room, with one of the partners of the 
bank. I walked fast, or rather ran, to the bank. 
I presented the check for eighty pounds in a 
quick, anxious way, and I asked for the whole 
amount in gold. Naturally it was assumed that 
I was going to abscond with the proceeds of my 
last forgery. In fact, no question at all was raised 
as to my guilt; that was concluded from the very 
beginning. The Lord Mayor refused bail, and | 
was sent at once to the prison, which I only left 
in order to be tried and convicted. 

That was the story. I told it again and again, 
while the wood fire crackled on the hearth. Miss 
Elwood asked me for every detail; she talked the 
matter over and looked at it in all its lights, but 
she always came back to one point. 

“Mr. Baldwin gave you a check which he had 
drawn the day before. How could he swear that 
the envelope had not been changed by some onc 
else ?” 

And there was another point. It was assumed 
though the charge was not pressed, that I had 
been the forger in the preceding frauds. Now 
no clerk could swear that I had presented any 
other of the forged checks. Also it was proved 
in the defense that my life was quite quiet, inno 
cent, and simple. Every hour of my day was laid 
open for the jury. No motive was discovered for 
the circumstance, no secret source of extravagance 
was ascertained ; and it was found that the frauds 
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had been committed by means of a check-book— 
got Heaven knows where—not that in the pos- 
session of Mr. Baldwin. No attempt was made 
to find out how I could have obtained another 
check-book. 

But these were trifles light as air in comparison 
with the weight of the circumstances against me. 

Always Miss Elwood came back to the same 

int. 

“Who could have changed the envelope with 
Mr. Baldwin’s check ?” 

I do not say that the discussion of my story 
occupied the whole of our time on the island of 
St. Peter. We had work to do all day, and were 
often glad to turn in soon after dark, In the 
summer we walked and talked outside, andywwe 
were always looking for the ship that was to give 
us our release. 

At first we looked with certainty. Every morn- 
ing I climbed up the rock, and looked round on 
the broad bosom of the sea. Every morning 
made the same gesture of disappointment. I 
few months we got to look on deliverance as a 
thing possible, indeed, but far off. After two 
years we no longer dared to hope. In the third 
year we sometimes looked at one another with 
eyes which said, what the tongue dared not utter, 
“We are prisoners here for life,” 

Our stores by this time had wellnigh vanished, 
save for a few bottles of wine kept for. medicine, 
the only medicine we had. Old was fain to 
smoke a tobacco compounded of herbs which he 
gathered and dried. We had learned by this 
time the resources of our island, and knew ex- 
actly what variety it afforded, and what was best 
for us to eat, ywwasyplenty, such as it was. 
The birds did n ; us, nor the fish ; there 
were eggs, there was] of wild lettuce, there 
was abundance of water, and there was 
still a tin of biscuits fo Elwood in case she 
might take a dislike, as happened once, to the 
simple food of our island life. We fell into the 
way by degrees of arranging our days, as if there 
‘was never to be any change. For myself I al- 
most think now that, but for one thing, I did not 
want any so far as I was concerned. The one 
thing was that I had come to an understanding 
with Miss Elwood. It grew up by degrees. It 
wes long before I ventured to tell her what I 
felt. The words were forced from me one night 
when, cld Ben being asleep on his stool with his 
head against the fire, my sweet mistress was 
more than.asually kind—if it were possible for 
her to be a at one time than at another— 
and I was n than usually forgetful of my con- 
dition. I remember—as if I should ever forget 
that moment!—that I took her hand as it lay 
upon her lap, and held it in mine while I looked 
in her face, and in her soft, sweet hazel eyes. I 
saw by the look in those eyes that she knew what 
I was burning to say, and I waited for the least 
token, any hint, that I was not to say it. It was 
a night in our winter, the English July; outside 
the hut the wind whistled and the rain fell. 

I told her in three words what I had to say, 
and I was silent again. She said nothing, and I 
kissed her hand. 

“Speak to me, darling, speak!” I whispered ; 
“if it is only to forbid me ever again to tell you 
what I feel.” 

“ George,” she replied, bending low toward me, 
so that I felt her sweet breath, and caught the 
glow of the fire upon her blushing cheek, “ we 
have been together more than two years; we 
have learned to read each other’s souls. My be- 
loved, if you have learned to love me, who am I 
that I should not learn to love you in return? 
Tell me what is right to do. No, not now—not 
to-night; think it over, and tell me to-morrow.” 

I passed that night in sleepless thought. Had 
I done wrong in speaking my mind? And yet if 
we were to spend our lives in this forlorn and 
castaway condition! Could Helen marry me if 
we were back in Melbourne or in London? With 
what face could I ask it; how go to her father ; 
how dare even to lift my eyes toward her? But 
here it was different ; and in the morning I came 
to some sort of conclusion. I told her what I 
thought was right for us both to do. I would 
not accept the great sacrifice of an engagement 
from her. I had been wrong, perhaps, in telling 
her my love, but it was too late to retract that. 
If relief came to us speedily, she should be free ; 
if none came within a year, we would marry on 
the island; but should we before that time be 
taken from the place, we would only marry should 
it please God to make my innocence plain before 
all the world. 

She accepted my conditions. She said that 
she would marry me when and where I pleased, 
but for the sake of her father. If we got safe to 
England my character should be cleared, if that 

ight be, for my own sake. She knew me, she 

id, and that was enough. 

We were happier, I think, after that. I began 
almost to hope even that no ship might come be- 
fore the end of the year; but one day—it wanted 
but a month of the time—I saw, with a heart full 
of conflicting emotions, a whaler steering straight 
for our island. Ben Croil rushed up to the 
signal rock, and began waving his streamers with 
frantic shouts. 

Helen and I looked at each other, and the tears 
came into my eyes. 

“ Helen,” I said,“I am going back again to 
the world as a returned convict. I have lost you 
forever.” 

“No, no!” she cried, throwing herself into my 
arms. “Never,George. We will work together 
to solve this mystery; and if it is never solved, 
my love and my husband, the Lord will find out 
away. Only wai: and trust; and if the worst 
comes to the woist—if we are never to marry— 
we shall be brother and sister always. But in 
all this wide world do not forget that there is 
only one man whom I can ever love.” 

And here I lay down the pen and leave anoth- 
er to tell the story of how the sword of honor 
was to me, 














CHAPTER IV. 
DANCING AND DEPORTMENT. 


So far in the heart of the City as to make one 
doubt whether it has not got clean beyond the 
heart and gone over to the other side, stands a 
street of private houses, at sight of which the 
rare and casual stranger wonders what manner 
of people they be who dwell therein. Their only 
knowledge of London squares and the aristocra- 
cy must be derived from America Square, to 
which the street is a near neighbor. Their knowl- 
edge of life must be taken from the Docks hard 
by, and from the Thames, which bears, within a 
stone’s-throw of their doors, its fresh freights 
from India and far Cathay. They have the Tower 
of. London for a subject of perpetual contempla- 
tion; and by penetrating Thames Street they 
may sometimes make acquaintance with the ex- 
teriors of those who come from the unknown 

lories of the western land—from the golden 

slgravia and the ducal meadows of fair Tybur- 
nia. But wherever they fare in search of the 
unknown and the picturesque, their lives are set- 
tled where there is a steady calm in the midst 
of turmoil. The outer world seems to belong 
not to them, nor its troubles; its fiercer joys they 
know not; the battle rages round them, but not 
in their midst; and the citizens who dwell in 
Yendo Street are a peaceful folk, mostly poor, 
and nearly all contented. Half-way up the street, 
on the left-hand side, is a house which, exactly 
like the rest in all other respects, differs from 
them in a look of extreme cleanliness, which, 
with a freshness of green paint, makes it stand 
out from the neighbors as a house which claims 
the attention due to respectability of a high or- 
der. On the door is a large brass plate, on which 
is inscribed, “ M. Lemire, Professor of Dancing, 
Calisthenics, and Deportment;” and on a large 
card in the front window appears the same state- 
ment, followed by the daring assertion that “ Ref- 
erences are permitted to the highest Nobility, 
Gentry, and Proprietors of Schools in the King- 
dom.” Side by side with this placard was an- 
other of smaller dimensions, with the simple word 
“Lodgings” upon it; for Professor Lemire added 
to his artistic pursuit the business of letting lodg- 
ings, whenever lodgers should be induced by the 
voice of fame, or by a calm consideration of the 
advantage of the situation, to settle for a time 
in the neighborhood of America Square. It is 
proper to explain that hitherto—that is, since 
the hoisting of the placard, which was in a man- 
ner a flag of distress—no lodger had yet knocked 
at the door, except one, and he had been, finan- 
cially speaking, a failure. So the professor, al- 
beit retaining the placard, thought little of his 
lodgings, and looked to his art for daily bread. 

Art, however, at the East End of the City 
makes a precarious livelihood. There were a 
few private schools, where the professor’s serv- 
ices were required at a very moderate remunera- 
tion, and a sprinkling of pupils could be got to- 
gether to form a winter class, to which he yearly 
looked forward with hopes always doomed to dis- 
appointment. The dapper little dancing master 
made out of all a very slender income indeed, 
and the family table was frugal all the year 
round. The professor was, in this year 1855 of 
which we write, between forty and fifty years of 
age. His father and his grandfather had been 
dancing masters before him, in the same neigh- 
borhood, when there were yet wealthy merchants 
living there, and dancing was a seiious accom- 
plishment. His son Rupert, he said, should try 


. other fields; but for him—his lines were fixed. 


Professor Lemire was of Huguenot descent, and 
among the family treasures was the old sword 
which had been drawn at the great siege of La 
Rochelle; but all the warrior blood must have 
been exhausted at the period when the professor 
saw the light, for a more soft-hearted, tender, 
and sympathetic creature did not exist. He was 
a small, thin, and wiry man; he had a clean- 
shaven face, bright biack eyes, and black hair ; 
he dressed in black too, with clothes fitting tight 
to his elastic limbs; and he had one pet vanity 
—he was proud of his irreproachable linen. Ma- 
dame Lemire was an Englishwoman, who had 
conquered the youthful professor’s heart by an 
extraordinary devotion to his own art, in which, 
however, her success was but moderate. She 
was taller and a great deal heavier than her hus- 
band, whose genius she worshiped ; she was also 
as tender-hearted. And she was prolific; no 
fewer than twelve children graced the board on 
which the family meals were spread, and often 
spread in an unsatisfactory manner. The chil- 
dren were all named in accordance with ancient 
Huguenot custom—either after old leaders of 
the cause, or after the Bible. The boys were 
Rupert, Gaspard, Moise, Elie, and so on; the girls 
were Antoinette, Charlotte, Rebekah, and Marie. 
They were carefully instructed in the religion and 
language of their ancestors, so that they were bi- 
lingual, and talked French as well as English. 
They were also trained to consider that the queen 
and empress of all arts was the art of dancing ; 
that to dance well was a gift given to few, but 
to be aimed at by all; and that their father was 
the greatest living master of the mystery. The 
eldest of them, Rupert, promised to surpass his 
sire. Before he could walk he could dance. Be- 
fore he could talk he showed capabilities with 
his legs which brought tears of joy to his father’s 
eyes. Long before he knew that speech may be 
represented, for purposes of persuasion, history, 
deceit, or love-making, by certain symbols called 
the alphabet, Rupert Lemire could reach a foot 
and a half above his own height with either toe, 
right or left; could lift either leg—not one leg 
only, mind you—over the head of every boy his 
own height; and could treat every limb in his 
body as if it were an independent organ, free to 
act exactly as it pleased, and unfettered by any 
of the ordinary laws of anatomy. He was taller 
by four or five inches than the father. He was 
eighteen years of age. There was nothing in the 





whole mystery of dancing which his father had 
to teach him; there was no harlequin at Christ- 
mas pantomimes at whom he did not secretly 
scoff in considering his own powers. He regard- 
ed dancing as the highest of all the arts, as has 
been said ; and yet there was one thing wanting. 
Much as he loved the art, he loved the ocean 
more, that is, he burned to love it more, because 
he had never seen it; and it went to his parents’ 
hearts to see the boy of so much promise rejoice 
in putting off the tight professional pants, and 
rush to the docks among the ships and sailors, 
clad in a suit of blue flannels, trying to look like 
the oldest of salts. 

The sevond in order to Rupert was Antoinette. 
If it may be spoken of Mademoiselle Lemire with 
all respect, she was for elasticity and mastery over 
her joints almost the equal of Rupert. She was 
seventeen, and her function was to go to the la- 
dies’ school with her father, and help in teaching 
the girls. She was a great favorite, because, 
when she could get a clear stage, and no eyes but 
the girls’ to watch her, she would execute all sorts 
of impossible things in dancing by herself. A 
clever girl, she had received from nature a mobile 
and sympathetic face—a face which exactly re- 
produced that of the first Lemire, hanging on the 
wall, the banished Huguenot ; this old fellow, with 
the face which tried to be grim and was brimming 
over with fun. In fact, Antoinette, who was, like 
Rupert, a dancer born, resembled Michel Lemire, 
formerly merchant of Saintes, as much as a daugh- 
ter can resemble her father. As for the other 
children, they were like each other, in being one 
and all passionately fond of dancing. When or- 
dinary children would have played games, the lit- 
tle Lemires played at dancing. When there was 
no school, the professor taught his children. All 
day long the sound of the kit was heard from the 
class-room, and the beating of the childish feet 
upon the floor, as one after the other practiced, 
and was instructed. 

There was one other inhabitant of the house, a 
young lady, a girl of Rupert’s age, that is one year 
older than Nettie Lemire, and three years older 
than poor little Charlotte—the cripple of the 
family—a bright-faced, brown-eyed, brown-haired 
maiden, of tall and lissom figure, bright of eye, 
ready with speech and smile, happy in little things, 
the real sister of the children, the real daughter 
of the professor, the right hand of madame. Her 
name was Ruth Warneford. Eight years before 
this date, when she was a child of ten years old, 
she was brought to the house by a servant, who 
said that he came from the house of Batterick 
& Baldwin, that this was the child about whom 
the correspondence had taken place, and that the 
box contained all her things. So she was left. 
At that time a dreadful thing had happened to 
the child, but she was too young yet quite to re- 
alize how dreadful a thing it was. She had lost 
her only brother. When she grew older and be- 
gan to understand things, she comprehended that 
he had disgraced himself and was sent to prison ; 
but no one told her the story. It was Mr. Bald- 
win, the man whose name George Warneford had 
forged, who took her, friendless and deserted, 
from the lodgings in Kennington, and sent her to 
Professor Lemire to be brought up with his chil- 
dren. He left her there because he found she 
was well treated and happy; and when she grew 
older he gave her a caution—which appeared to 
the little girl harsh and stern—never to breathe 
a word of her brother, never to think of him, and 
never to hope to see him again. The child obey- 
ed, and among the other children only spoke’ of 
her brother, if she spoke of him at all, as one who 
had “gone away.” She was grown up now, and 
she knew, alas! whither he had gone. He had 
not passed away from her heart, but he was be- 
come a name, the mention of which touched some 
forgotten chord, and brought a feeling of ineffa- 
ble sadness upon her soul. But that was seldom. 

Ruth was at work now. She was a governess, 
earning her own little income, and paying the 
good people who were her second parents her 
own share of the household expenses, Mr. Bald- 
win wished her to be independent. “ You will 
be happier so,” he said; “work is good for the 
soul, I hear nothing but good of you, young 
lady; work hard, and eat the bread of industry. 
If you fall into ill health, if you meet with any 
bad fortune, if you fail through any misfortune, 
come at once to me. I wish to help you, for the 
sake of your father, and of one’’—here the old 
man’s voice faltered for a moment—“ one who was 


ing till night; and yet she endured it, and was 
happy. She had no holidays, and never went 
any where ; still she was happy-—happy until one 
- came which shattered her little Castle of De- 
ight. 

It happened through her taking the post—which 
she thought great promotion—of organist to St. 
Ethelred’s Church. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MY BROTHER’S SIN. 


As organist of St. Ethelred’s, Ruth had the 
privilege of practicing in the church on such aft- 
ernoons as were available. She used to secure 
the services of one of the younger Lemires, gen- 
erally Charlotte, as blower; and it was at such 
times her rarest pleasure to sit before the grand 
old organ for long hours, playing till the yum | 
shadows turned the obscurities of the old chu 
into deep blackness, and softened the stiff out- 
lines of the kneeling marble figures. St. Ethel- 
red’s is a church spared by the Great Fire, and 
half forgotten when it was a mark of grace to 
destroy the images of the dead. Here lie the 
mortal remains of many a dead lord mayor and 
alderman ; here, kneeling gravely opposite each 
other, are the effigies of knight and dame; here 
is a crusader with his legs crossed; here is the 
mitred abbot, the crozier turned away from his 
face to mark that he was no bishop, but yet 
greater than bishop in the administration of his 
immense revenues; here are monuments of all 
the centuries, from the fourteenth, stiff and man- 
nered, but with lace-like delicate tracing, and once 
with bright colors, now all faded and forgotten, 
to the sprawling, tasteless tomb of the last cen- 
tury. There will be no more monuments in the 
old church, and, in course of time, the desecra- 
ting hand of the City architect will remove the 
venerable stones and the monuments, to make 
room for a new street, or to build new city offices. 
But foremost among the tombs at present is that 
of old Alderman Sowerbutts. St. Ethelred’s is, 
as an uneducated describer might fairly put it, 
two churches side by side. The scanty congrega- 
tion sit in the right-hand church, which faces the 
altar, and in the north side stand the tombs, ex- 
cept a few of the older ones, which are in the 
south wall, The tontb of Alderman Sowerbutts 
occupies a large part of the north aisle to itself. 
It is a striking monument, containing many tons 
of marble, and surrounded by gilt railings. The 
worthy alderman died in the year 1691, just about 
the period when benevolence, as shown in the es- 
tablishment of almshouses and institutions of 
charitable education, was invented. By his will 
he directed that the bulk of his fortune should 
be expended in the maintenance, first, of houses 
for the reception of twelve widows of livery-men 
from his own guild; and secondly, of a school 
where twenty boys and twenty girls, born in the 
parish of St. Ethelred, should receive a sound 
Protestant education, free of all charges. This 
was very noble, and pleased every body, except 
the lawful heirs of Alderman Sowerbutts, who, 
for some generations afterward, gnashed their 
teeth when they passed the church of St. Ethel- 
red. There was another provision in the will of 
the testator, by which it was directed that the 
rector of the parish, accompanied by his church- 
wardens, one of his trustees, the clerk, the school- 
master, and six of the boys, should, once a year, 
visit the church, open the tomb, and satisfy them- 
selves that he—the deceased alderman—was act- 
uaily there in the flesh, and not removed. Why 
this mortal dread of being taken out of the grave 
assailed the alderman, it is impossible to explain. 
But the fact is so, and until a very few years ago 
the annual procession was made with great so- 
lemnity. ! 

The church, old as it was, standitig two feet be- 
low the street level and four feet below the level 
of its little church-yard, piled high with the dust 
of five-and-twenty articulately speaking genera- 
tions,was Ruth Warneford’s private sanctum when 
she could spare an hour. She and little Charlotte, 
the lame girl, would sit in the quiet old place by 
themselves, alone and silent, watching the light 
from the painted windows play upon the deserted 
aisles, or talking in whispers, or the child would 
pump the bellows while Ruth played. They let 
themselves into the church by the vestry door, 
and were secure against any chance visitors, while 
the busy city rushed to and fro among the alleys 





dear to me years ago, and who pr d t 
things ; but the promise was not kept. God bless 
you, Ruth Warneford !” 

The girl understood that it was her brother— 
he who was gone—whom Mr. Baldwin had once 
loved, and she went away shamefaced. So that 
the shadow of this crime rested upon many hearts. 
The wreck of one poor human ship upon the ocean 
of life somehow drags down with it so many oth- 
ers; the sudden storm in which George Warne- 
ford went down disabled half a dozen gallant craft. 

So Ruth Warneford became a visiting gover- 
ness. The neighborhood of America Square would 
not at first sight appear to offer the most desira- 
ble opening for such a profession. But then if 
your ambition is bounded by the sum of eighteen- 
pence an hour at the outside; if you do not mind 
trudging a mile or two from house to house; if 
you are ready to begin work at eight, and to leave 
off at six ; if you do not look for pupils more gen- 
teel than the children of respectable tradesmen ; 
and if you have youth and hope—you may find 
America Square by no means a bad place as a base 
of operations. Ruth not only toiled all day when 
clients came, but, when business was slack, filled 
up her time by teaching the younger members of 
the Lemire family; and the earnings of the girl 
were useful, and helped out the income of the 
family. Indeed, had it not been for Ruth, the 
dinner of soup and vegetables must often have 
been exchanged for the dinner of dry bread ; for 
times were growing very hard with the professor. 
A dreary life for the girl! hard work from morn- 


tside. No rural corner of green England, no 
country church-yard in the wildest country district, 
could match the solitude and loneliness of this 
old City place of worship on any afternoon in the 
week. 

Stay, there was one visitor. Ruth Warneford 
kept her Saturday afternoons for organ practice ; 
any other day’s freedom was a holiday, to be sure, 
but a holiday which made an inroad into her slen- 
der purse. Twenty years ago the Saturday half- 
holiday was a thing just beginning to be talked 
about. Shops would not hear of it, merchants, as 
a rule, thought it a robbery of time due to them. 
Clerks hardly hoped to get it. But there was one 
clerk at least, John Wybrow by name, a member 
of St. Ethelred’s choir, who must have got his Sat- 
urday half-holidays regularly. He never missed 
looking in at the church at four o’clock on that 
day, when Ruth was playing over the hymns for 
the next day’s service, and poor little Charlotte sat 
behind, plying the pump handle, with an attent- 
ive eye to the position of the little ball at the 
end of the string, and listening while the roll of 
the mighty music echoed along the walls and 
high in the rafters of the roof. 

John Wybrow came every Saturday for nearly 
a year. It was natural that he, being a member 
of the choir, and their most useful tenor—in fact 
their only tenor—shoald like to try his part over 
beforehand ; and who so able to help him as the 
organist? The visit might therefore be regarded 
as official, and performed in the discharge of duty. 
So far it was praiseworthy. Ruth, who was not 
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yet eighteen when she became organist, at a sal- 
ary of twenty pounds a year, at first regarded the 
appearance of the tenor, who was then about 
twenty-two, entirely in this light, being in no way 
put to confusion by the fact that he was young, 
good-looking, and of the opposite sex. Ruth had 
nothing to do with the foolish thoughts which 
such a fortuitous concurrence of qualities too oft- 
en engenders. Her life was full of real business. 
Then, when the exercises were finished, when 
Ruth had played over two of her pieces, while 
John Wybrow sat beside her and listened, what 
could be more in accordance with the dictates of 
natural politeness than that he should walk home 
with her, and help little Charlotte, who had to 
walk with a crutch, across the street? It was 
not far to the professor’s, and John Wybrow hav- 
ing succeeded somehow in getting inside the 
house, grew to abuse this privilege by staying to 
tea every Saturday evening. The whole family 
of the Lemires liked him except one. Rupert, 
the eldest, for some reason of his own chose to 
take offense at his coming, and in confidence to 
Antoinette expressed his conviction that Mr. Wy- 
brow was a puppy. 

On those evenings this simple family got through 
their bread and butter and tea with mirth and 
merriment. 

And after the tea, of course, they would have a 
dance. 

None of your meaningless scampers 4 deux 
temps, as was then the new fashion in frivolous 
England. Not atall. The professor, with grave 
air, assumed a violin in place of the usual kit, 
took up a position in the corner, and looking sol- 
emnly round, named the dances and the dancers. 

“Minuet de la Cour—Mr. Wybrow and Miss 
Warneford.” 

Then would John Wybrow, with Castilian court- 
esy, lead Ruth, as grave as if she were dancing be- 
fore a court, to her place, and with her go through 
the stately steps, while the children seated round 
criticised, not unkindly, but with severity. This 
was not a rehearsal, but a performance, and the 
professor permitted himself no observations. The 
minuet concluded, the performers sat down, amidst 
a chorus of remarks and commentaries. 

“ Pas de fascination—Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Lemire.” 

Then would burst upon the ever-delighted gaze 
of the children their eldest sister, in a miraculous 
robe of white muslin, clad in which, as in a cloud 
of glory, she displayed miracles of art. There 
were no criticisms upon her, only a rapturous 
round of applause, when, with parted lips, bright 
eyes, and panting breath, she finished the last pir- 
ouette as gracefully as Fanny Elssler herself. 

“La Tarantula—Monsieur Rupert Lemire and 
Mademoiselle Antoinette Lemire.” 

“ Danse des Exilés, Souvenir de la Rochelle.” 

This was a dance invented by the first Lemire 
who took to the dancing profession. It was ex- 
ecuted first in solo, and then in full chorus by 
the famjly altogether, assisted by Ruth and John 
Wybrow. Perhaps this finished the performance ; 
perhaps there was a simple waltz; perhaps, too, 
at this juncture John Wybrow remembered that 
he had taken the liberty of ordering a few oys- 
ters for supper, and so on; the party finishing, 
as it began, in simple mirth and happiness, for 
Ruth was yet in that dreamy state of uncalcula- 
ting happiness—a happy Fool's Paradise of inno- 
cence—to waken out of which is to realize one’s 
humanity, with all its complicated forces of past, 
present, and future, its dangers and its passions. 
John Wybrow, during all these times, never told 
the girl that he loved her. Yet his hand press- 
ure grew always warmer, his voice grew always 
softer, his eyes rested always longer upon Ruth’s 
fair head, and he became every week more and 
more the brightness and joy of her life. If this 
does not constitute iove on both sides, what does ? 
Yet the girl never thought of any thing being said 
to alter the sweetness of this innocent pastoral ; 
and the young man, for some reason, refrained 
from speaking the word which should break the 
spell. 

But the spell was broken, and rudely. 

It was a Saturday afternoon in early autumn. 
The splendor of the season showed itself on coun- 
try-sides in waving fields of ripened corn, in ap- 
ple orchards ruddy with their fruit, in woods where 
the trees seemed to hang down their heavy foliage 
in the still heat as if weary with excess of pleas- 
ure. In London it showed itself by hot and glar- 
ing streets, by announcements of cool drinks in 
public-houses, and by a smell as of an immense 
bakery where all the children’s mud pies, the cab- 
bage stalks, the orange peel, and the general ref- 
use of a great city were being cooked in one 
large oven. In the church of St. Ethelred it show- 
ed itself by an unwonted splendor of the painted 
glass. The colors which fell on the tombs and 
monuments were brighter than usual; the knight 
and dame who knelt opposite to each other, with 
hands clasped, at head and foot of their common 
grave, received the crimson rays upon their heads, 
and lost for a while the rigidity by which their 
sculptor had tried to represent dignity. The sun- 
light played upon the organ beside the altar, and 
fell in a cloud of color upon the patient face of 
poor little Charlotte Lemire, who was left there 
alone thinking. On the steps of the organ-loft 
sat, side by side, John Wybrow and Ruth Warne- 
ford. Mark that he has not spoken a word of 
love, nor has she thought of love, yet they sit like 
lovers, only not hand in hand. 

The young man has been telling the girl of 
places which he knows, not far away, where stretch 
meadows covered with flowers from spring to 
late autumn—the golden buttercup, the meadow- 
sweet, the wild convolvulus, and the cowslip— 
where there are woods, and streams, and* corn 
fields. 

“Some day, Ruth, we will go and see them. 
Some day, when I am my own master.” He add- 
ed the last words under his breath. 

Ah!” she sighed, “I have no holiday. It is 
wrong to be always wishing for things ; but oh! 





John, I do sometimes long for a little change— 
just a few days in the country, such as I used to 
have when I was a little girl, before—long ago. 
It would be something to think of in the winter 
evenings, you see, especially if I thought I could 
go again.” 

“Poor Ruth! Poor child! I wish I could do 
something for you; but I can not—yet. I am 
only a clerk now. Will you have a little more 
patience ?” 

“Now you will think I am complaining. But 
indeed, indeed, I am not. I am very happy. I 
am sureI ought tobe. Only now and then, when 
the sun is hot and the streets are close, and when 
young gentlemen like Mr. John Wybrow tell me 
of beautiful places, where rich people can wander 
and see sweet things, why then, you see, it is hard 
not to feel a little, just a little, discontented. And 
if I am discontented, what ought poor little Char- 
lotte to be ?” 

“Poor Charlotte !” 

“Look at her, John. She will sit there so long 
as I let her. To be in the quiet church soothes 
her nerves. She can not bear the noise of the 
other children ; she is happiest here. If I were 
a cripple, do you think I should be so patient as 
that poor child ?” 

Ruth shook her little head with a gesture of 
self-reproach. 

What further line the conversation might have 
taken can not safely be asserted, because it was 
then interrupted by a great trampling of feet and 
noise of men in the church porch. 

“Tt is the alderman’s day,” said Ruth. “ Let 
us sit here quietly, and we shall see it all. The 
railings of the tomb are opened.” 

The doors were flung open, and there marched 
up the aisle a procession. First came the beadle, 
with the gold stick of office. He was followed 
by the rector in full canonicals. After him, some- 
what marring the effect by an ignoble limp, came 
the clerk. After the clergy followed the laity, 
consisting of two trustees, the school-master, and 
a tail of six boys. A stray gentleman, not be- 
longing to the procession, came in after the rest, 
and at sight of him both the spectators on the 
steps of the organ-loft started, and one of them, 
the young man, changed color. 

“There is Mr. Baldwin, my benefactor,” said 
Ruth, quietly. She did not look up, or she would 
have seen John Wybrow turn pale and then flush 
crimson. 

Mr. Baldwin, leaning on a stick, seemed to be 
watching the ceremony at the monument. This 
took ten minutes or so, when the procession re- 
formed, and marched solemnly out of the church 
again. 

An old woman, one of the almshouse widows, 
left the doors open for the stranger, who remain- 
ed behind. 

Mr. Baldwin, who did not appear to be in any 
hurry, began to look round the church, taking the 
monuments one by one. 

“T must wait till he comes this way, and speak 
to him,” said Ruth. 

John Wybrow bit his lips, but said nothing. 
He stood upright, arms folded, in an attitude 
which might have meant defiance. 

The old gentleman, adjusting his glasses, came 
slowly along the north wall, reading the inscrip- 
tions and looking at the tombs. Ruth watched 
him with a smile of amusement. 

“ How surprised he will be to see me here!” 
she whispered. 

He was surprised. In his surprise he looked, 
when he came upon the pair, from one to the 
other, dropping his glasses. 

“John! Ruth Warneford !” he said. 
is this ? what is this ?” 

Ruth stepped forward with a pretty laugh. 
“You are in my church, Mr. Baldwin,” she said. 
“T am organist here.” 

He looked more surprised than ever. Angry too. 

“Explain this, John,” he said, without answer- 
ing the girl. 

Then Ruth began to feel that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“There is nothing to explain, Sir,” said John. 
“This is Miss Warneford, whom you know. She 
is organist at St. Ethelred’s. I sing here in the 
choir.” 

“So,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ that is all, is it ?” 

John Wybrow hesitated for a moment. Then 
he stepped forward to where Ruth was stand- 


“What 


ing. 

“No, Sir,” he said; “that is not all. This 
young lady knows me by my name, but she does 
not know that I am your nephew; that fact I 
have never told her. She learns it now for the 
first time.” 

“ You learn it,” repeated Mr. Baldwin to Ruth, 
“ for the first time ?” 

The words rang in the girl’s ear like a warn- 
ing. 
“In your presence, Sir, and in this sacred 
place, I venture to tell her, also for the first time, 
that I love her.” 

“That you love her!” repeated Mr. Baldwin. 
He took a seat on the steps of the pulpit, and 
looked at the girl with eyes of pity. ‘“‘ That you 
love her! Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

“ And in your presence I ask her if she will 
marry me. Ruth, dear Ruth, forgive this rough 
speech, but my uncle forces it upon me. I know 
your goodness, your patience, and your trials. 
Come to me, my darling, and forget the trouble 
in a husband’s love. Ruth, come!” 

He had taken her by the hand, and would have 
drawn her toward him, but she looked in Mr. 
Baldwin’s face. 

“ Your nephew ?” she faltered. 

“My nephew,” he replied. 

“ Ruth, my darling, come !” 

She might have gone—she might have taken 
that single step, and fallen upon the breast that 
was yearning for her, but for the look in the old 
man’s eyes. 

“ Remember!” he said, solemnly. 

Ruth snatched her hand from her lover. 





“Do not rememper,” cried John, passionately. 
“You have remembered long enough. It is cru- 
el to remember longer. What has the past to 
do with the present ?” 

“Every thing,” said Mr. Baldwin, sadly—“ev- 
ery thing. Ruth Warneford,I do not blame you. 
It is not your fault that my nephew has met you. 
It is his that you did not know what kind of con- 
duct his has been toward you.” 

“What conduct his has been!” repeated the 
young man, fiercely. 

“Ask that in ten years’ time, if I am living, 
and if you have found time to reflect. Girl! be- 
tween you and my nephew there stands a ghost 
—the shadow of a great wrong.” 

“Alas! I know it,” sobbed Ruth; “I know 
it.” 

“There is no ghost. It is the dream of a mor- 
bid brain, dwelling too much on things long gone 
and forgotten,” said the young man. “ Ruth, 
come out of the shadows into the light.” 

“What was done by one of your blood eight 
years ago separates you from me and mine unto 
the third and fourth generation,” said the old 
man. 

“What was done yesterday matters nothing 
to-day,” pleaded the young man. “Ruth, do you 
think I have not known your story? Long the 
tale of George Warneford has been familiar to 
me—since I was a boy at school. What has it 
to do with you and me, and with our love?” 

“Tt stands between you,” said his uncle. 

All the time Ruth looked steadily at the old 
man. There was no hope there, only a stern jus- 
tice, before which she trembled. 

“T have been kind to you, Ruth Warneford,” 
he said; “what the world calls kind. But let 
that pass. Remember, however, that it pains 
me even to hear your name pronounced. I shall 
not relax in whatever help you may want; but I 
ask you in return—it is a little thing—to send 
this young man away.” 

A little thing! Why, all in a moment, when 
John took her hand in his, she knew that it was 
her life, her happiness, her all; that she was asked 
to give up. 

he made no reply. 

“The idle attachments of youth,” Mr. Baldwin 
went on, still sitting judicially on the pulpit 
stairs, while the guilty pair stood before himn— 
“the idle attachments of youth are quickly made 
and quickly forgotten. You will laugh at this in 
a month, Ruth.” 

“Ruth!” the other pleaded—* Ruth! remem- 
ber our happy days together in this old church, 
our evenings at your home, the sweet talk that 
we have held together—are these to go for 
nothing ?” 

“ What is love,” asked the old man, “that it is 
to override the most sacred obligations, and make 
duty a mockery? Children, could you prosper 
with the memory of the past ever before you ?” 

“The past! Oh, the past! Let the dead bury 
its dead,” cried John. “Ruth! if you will be 
mine, we will turn our backs on this city and 
its hateful memories ; we will go to a new coun- 
try where no one can reproach us; we will live 
where the firm of Batterick & Baldwin is not 
known.” 

“Think of it, young lady,” Mr. Baldwin said, 
bitterly. ‘He is prepared to sacrifice his future 
and his own happiness, your future and your hap- 
piness—to say nothing of me—in order to gratify 
hiswhim. Yes, Sir,a whim; the fancy for a pret- 
ty face. Pshaw, Sir! what do you know about 
goodness? Do you think I don’t know that this 
is a good girl? Do you think I should treat her 
like this if I did not know it?” 

Ruth took the old man’s hand. He stood up 
as if to receive her, and she laid her head upon 
his left arm; perhaps it was to hide her tears. 

“My mind is made up,” she said. “ John, Mr. 
Baldwin is right. Ican never marry you. Heav- 
en knows that until this day, even when I did not 
know that you were his nephew, I never thought 
of marrying you or any body. ‘What I feel now 
—that matters to no one;” she stopped herself 
proudly. “The disaster that fell upon me, eight 
years ago, is between us; we can never pass that 
barrier. Farewell, John, and try not to think 
about me any more—never any more.” 

“Ruth,” he said, “hear me again. It is not 
my fault that this disaster fell upon you. It is 
not yours.” 

“No,” she cried; “it is the will of Heaven, and 
we must bear it.” 

He turned fiercely upon his uncle. 

“ You have robbed me of my wife, Sir,” he said, 
“and you have lost your nephew. This day I 
leave your firm. The partnership that I was to 
have had on my next birthday—that partnership, 
on which I hoped to marry the sweetest and no- 
blest girl in all the world, you may give to whom 
you please. Leave your money where you wish. 
I will never see you or speak to you again, unless 
it be to take my bride from you.” He walked 
half down the church, leaving the girl clinging to 
his uncle’s arm. 

Suddenly a thought struck him, and he returned. 

“Ruth,” he said, with softened voice, “in this 
sacred place, before this altar, I have one more 
thing to say. In the years to come I shall wait 
for you. This foolish fancy, the persuasion of 
this selfish old man, who would keep alive the 
miserable past to poison the present, who sacri- 
fices two lives to gratify his revenge, will pass. 
I shall wait for you alone till I hear that I may 
come. Remember, I can marry no one but you.” 

He waited a moment for an answer. 

The girl left her hold of Mr. Baldwin’s arm, 
and moved to the altar. There she fell upon her 
knees and prayed. John Wybrow still waited. 
When she rose again her face was lit up by the 
light of the western window, which poured full 
upon her, by her hair lying loose about her head 
like an aureole, so that she looked as a saint 
might look. 

“When what is impossible becomes possible, 
John, when George Warneford’s guilt i¢ changed 








into innocence, I shall be free to marry you. And 
not till then.” 

John Wybrow knelt at her feet and kissed her 
unresisting hand. Then he turned and strode 
out of the church. 

“Brave girl! brave girl!” cried Mr. Baldwin. 

“Leave me in the church,” she replied, faintly. 
“T go in and out of the vestry door; leave me 
here. I have to think—to collect myself a little.” 

The old man looked at her with eyes full of 
pity. 

“Forget that headstrong boy,” he said; “he 
will be sorry afterward for what he said to you 
as well as to me. We can not undo the past, 
Ruth, but we may fight it down. We must bear 
our punishment, but we may bear it worthily, un- 
til - becomes a crown of glory. You are a good 
girl.” 

He left her. And as he walked down the aisle 
Ruth might have noticed, had.she looked up, that 
his form was bowed, and that he trembled as he 
went. But she did not look up. She stood still, 
elasping her hands before her; and when the 
church door shut with a clang, she fell down upon 
the steps weeping and sobbing aloud. The ech- 
oes of the many-raftered roof took up her crying, 
and from among the silent tombs, from the dim 
recesses of the darkening church, there arose a 
voice and a whisper as of the dead, who weep 
with one who weeps. 

Then little Charlotte Lemire, who had been for- 
gotten all this time, crept sorrowfully from her 
nook within the organ rails and sat down beside 
Ruth’s head, waiting. 

Presently Ruth felt her little fingers about her, 
soothing and petting, and she looked up. 

“Ruth, dear Ruth; oh, Ruth, what can I do?” 
cried the child. 

“Nothing, Lotty.” Ruth arose and put on her 
hat. “Let us go. Please tell nobody any thing 
at home, only that Mr. Wybrow will not come here 
any more, and that I have got a headache and am 
gone to bed.” 

That Saturday night there was silence at the 
professor’s. _The violin was not brought out, nor 
was there any dancing, and the children were 
sent to bed early. Also Nettie and Lotty spent 
the evening, as did their mother, in tears. 


———— 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROFESSOR LETS HIS LODGINGS. 


Ir was almost two months after the dreadful 
day at St. Ethelred’s when the quiet of Yendo 
Street was disturbed by the clattering of a cab 
on the stones. It stopped at the professor's, and 
the occupants, consisting of a lady and gentleman, 
with an old man of sea-faring aspect, knocked at 
the door. 

To Madame Lemire’s intense surprise, they ask- 
ed for lodgings. 

Lodgings! She remembered their first venture 
in that line of business, and went in search of the 
professor. The professor, then engaged in teach- 
ing the youngest, aged two and a half, his earli- 
est steps, also remembered that disastrous epi- 
sode in their life, and hesitated. 

The lady, who was a young lady, spoke for the 
party. 

“ Weare easily satisfied,” she said. “ We shall 
want three bedrooms and a sitting-room, but we 
require very little attendance. We will give you 
a reference to a respectable lawyer, and we will 
pay the rent for three months in advance,” 

The professor looked at his wife. Here was a 
chance—and the rent three months in advance! 
In five minutes the party was up stairs, and ma- 
dame, with Nettie, was devising means of stowing 
away the displaced children. 

Meantime the professor went in search of the 
lawyer referred to. As for his lodgers—who gave 
the names of Mr. and Miss Elwood and Mr. Croil— 
the lawyer knew all about Miss Elwood. The 
young lady’s father had died in Australia, at the 
diggings. But his little house and garden, now 
in the centre of a city, suddenly became great, 
had sold for a large sum. Yes, Mr. Lemire might 
depend on Miss Elwood. It was odd that he 
named Miss Elwood, and never spoke of her broth- 
er; but that, after all, was nothing; e>d the pro- 
fessor went back with a light heart ond a full 
assurance of his rent for a whole year to come. 

He found Miss Elwood sitting among the chil- 
dren, and at home with all of them; and it was 
very funny, the children said, that when Ruth 
came in she knew her at once, and said, “ You are 
Ruth Warneford,” and then shook hands with 
her. Because, they said, how should she know 
Ruth when she did not know Nettie ? 

In a few days the new lodgers were so far set- 
tled in the house that they seemed to form part 
of the family. The elder man, Croil by name— 
who slept on the second floor, and took two of 
the boys to share his room, when he found that 
they would otherwise have to sleep on the land- 
ings—was clearly an ancient mariner. He dressed 
in navy blue, and wore a fur cap of curious and 
sea-going cut. He was a little man, with soft 
and dreamy eyes of a light blue, and with a very 
quiet manner of speaking. He generally carried 
in his left hand a cake of tobavco, with an open 
knife in his right; and he cut the tobacco slowly 
as he went. 

At regular intervals he smoked: once before 
breakfast, once after, once on the point of eight 
bells, once after dinner, once toward tea-time, and 
once after, once before supper, and once after. 
“But not,” as he remarked to young Rupert Le- 
mire, the eldest born—“ not to be forever with a 
pipe in your mouth—as if you might be the stove 
of a lighter. That’s not the way, my lad, for 


them as earns their bread upon blue water.” 

He used the pavement of the street—at such 
times as it did not rain—for a promenade or 
smoking saloon; when it was wet, he betook him- 
self to his own room—a place which the children 
soon learned to regard as the home of all unim. 
aginable delights; and they called him, after the 
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first cay, Ben, by his special request. The last 
pipe of the day Ben took in the first-floor front, 
with the other new members of the party. ° 

They were a quiet pair. The man, about thirty 
years of age, looked older, by reason of the scat- 
tered gray hairs in his full brown beard and the 
crows’-feet round his eyes. Across his forehead 
nature, or some trouble, had drawn a long deep 
line; the hair had fallen from his temples, leav- 
ing a wide and open brow; his lips were flexible 
and mobile, but they were hidden by his heavy 
moustache and beard; his eyes were hazel, and 
had a dreamy, far-off look, with a gaze as of one 
who waits and expects; his voice was low, and 
he spoke seldom. 

His sister, unlike him in face—so much unlike 
him that you would not have been able to trace 
even a faint family resemblance—resembled him 
in one respect, that her eyes, which were large, 
and of a hazel tint, had the same far-off look, 
and, in repose, gazed out upon space like her 
brother's, as if waiting and expecting. . She was 
tall, and of such a figure as the Graces love; her 
head, crowned with its glory of brown hair, was 
of such a shape as Canova would have desired 
for a model; her face outlined as if by some poet 
inspired with the sister art of painting. 

It was a face born for mirth and gayety; but 
the gayefy had gone out of it, and left it prema- 
turely grave. A look of care dwelt upon it for- 
ever, save when she turned her eyes upon her 
brother, and then the sweetest smile lit up her 
features, and effaced the lines of trouble round 
her mouth, 

Observant members of the Lemire household 
made out, in- addition to their personal note, a 
few other prominent facts as regards their lodg- 
ers. One was that they seemed all three utter- 
ly careless as regarded their food. On washing 
days, that is, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, when the mother of the family and the maid 
of all work were engaged with the linen of the 
household, they accepted, not murmuring as weak- 
er brethren murmur, cold boiled mutton, with or 
without potatoes; they drank nothing but tea, 
coffee, or milk, except Ben, who once a day, to- 
ward the evening, visited the nearest public-house 
with an empty pannikin, which he brought back 
full. They went. out, the brother and sister, a 
good deal in the daytime, and at night they al- 
ways sat side by side, with joined hands, before 
the fire, looking into it. Ben Croil at such times 
sat. with them, his legs gathered up under his 
chair, his head against the wall, sound asleep. 
Sometimes in the morning, too, the pair would 
sit silently for hours together. Once Rupert Le- 
mire, the eldest son, heard the lady say, after one 
of their long silences, 

“George, if Boston Tom is living any where in 
the world, we must find him. If he is dead, we 
must find who and what he was.” 

And on another occasion, Nettie Lemire, going 
to make the lodger’s bed, saw her on her knees 
by the bedside, in an agony of tears, crying, pas- 
sionately, “O Lord! how long ?” 

There was only one other thing remarkable 
about the new lodgers, which was the way in 
which Miss Elwood sought Ruth Warneford’s so- 
ciety. Now at this time Ruth was melancholy, 
by reason of her shattered love castle, and would 
fain have sat in silence; but she could not de- 
cline the invitations which Miss Elwood showered 
upon her—to dine with her, to take tea with her, 
to sit with her, to walk with her. And it was 
difficult to resist the kindness with which these 
invitations were offered, and the sympathy with 
which the girl was gradually encouraged to re- 
spond to these advances. Little by little Ruth 
found herself talking with Miss Elwood—Helen, 
as she called her—as if she had been her oldest 
friend. Besides, the room up stairs was a retreat 
from the chatter of the children, and a quiet even- 
ing with her new friends rested her after a day’s 
hard work at teaching. 

They got into the habit of sitting together, talk- 
ing in a low voice to each other, while Mr. Elwood, 
a restless man, paced up and down the room in 
silence ; and they talked as if he were not there, 
because he never spoke, and never seemed to listen. 

And one Sunday afternoon Helen Elwood told 
the girl a thing which made her heart leap up, 
and brought such joy to her as she thought could 
never come again. 

It was a very quiet Sunday afternoon. After 
dinner old Ben might be heard marching up and 
down the pavement of the street, on the sunny 
side, where the east wind was not felt. With 
him was Rupert Lemire, and they were discours- 
ing—that is, Ben was discoursing—on ships and 
storms and sailors’ lives afloat. elen and Ruth 
sat by the fire, the latter lying with her head on 
the elder girl’s knees, Mr. Elwood sat in the win- 
dow, silent and grave, looking at the group of two. 

“ And you are quite alone, poor child ?” Helen 
asked. “No brothers, no sisters ?” 

“T had a brother once,” said the girl, coloring 
painfully. “But he—he—went away eight years 
ago, and I have never seen him since. Poor 
George! poor dear George !” 

She laid her cheek on the hand of her new 
friend. Helen felt the tears fall fast. 

“Do not speak of it if it pains you,” she went 
on, glancing at her brother, who sat rigid, pale, 
and with trembling lips. 

“ Yes, let me tell you all, and then you will not 
say that I have deceived you. Listen. We were 
so happy, George and I together—only we two, 
you know, - In the evening he came home from 
the City, and I used to make the tea, though I 
was such a little thing! There never was so kind 
a brother nor such a good man, because now, you 
see, [know what young men sometimes are. Oh, 
me! How cruel it all is to think of! For our 
happy life was suddenly stopped.” 

She paused a moment while Helen soothed and 
caressed her, 

“ They said he forged Mr. Baldwin's name, and 
robbed him of his money. How can I believe it, 
Helen? If it was true, what did he do with the 








money? And yet—and yet—I once went to a 
place that I heard of in the City, and looked in a 
file of the Zimes till I found the report of his 
trial; and it was all so clear! He must have 
done it. And still I can not believe it of my broth- 
er, for he was so steady and so true.” 

“ And you have never heard any thing of him 
at all?” 

“Never any thing at all,” the girl said. “Ido 
not know where he is, or if he is living.” 

“ His name was George—George Warneford ?” 
Helen replied, slowly. ‘“ My dear, I think I can 
tell you something—not much—about him. And 
that little is good. There could not be two George 
Warnefords in Sydney at the same time. It is 
three years ago and more that I knew of a pris- 
oner of that name; he was a young man of five- 
and-twenty—” 

“George’s age—he is ten years older than I.” 

“A prisoner for forgery—” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Who obtained his release and a free pardon 
for a noble deed he did.” 

“Oh, George—my brother—tell me what he 
did.” 

“He risked his life to save the lives of others; 
there was mutiny in the prison, and murder. Des- 
perate men, made more desperate by the knowl- 
edge that their revolt was hopeless, had the lives 
of the prison warders in their hands; in a few 
minutes it would have been all over with them. 
This prisoner—this brave man, who was convicted 
by a unanimous jury after five minutes’ consulta- 
tion for a wicked and treacherous act, my dear 
—faced almost certain death to save them. He 
did save them, and they released him for his re- 
ward.” 

Ruth seized her hand and kissed it. 

“Go on, Helen; tell me more.” 

“T have very little more to tell you. But if it 
will comfort you, I can tell you what the prison 
doctor said to him when he left. He said, Ruth, 
that his trial showed the clearest case against 
him that ever was made out against any man, 
but that his life and character belied the circum- 
stantial evidence. He said he believed him in- 
nocent.” 

Ruth gave a great gasp. 

“Tnnocent ? Oh, if it were only so! What would 
matter all our sorrow and all his suffering, if only 
he were innocent ?” 

“Mind, George Warneford always said that he 
was innocent. The doctor was the first to believe 
it. Afterward I have heard that others also be- 
lieved him innocent.” 

“Why does he not write to me? 
he not come home to me ?” 

“Perhaps he does not know where you are ; 
perhaps he does not know how you would receive 
him. For, Ruth, your brother has lest the most 
precious jewel of life—his honor.” 

“ But since he is innocent—” 

“How does he know that his sister loves him 
still? Who has written to him out there to tell 
him so?” 

“Can I ever cease to love him? Oh, Helen, if 
he were to stand before me this very moment, 
and hold out his arms, I should be more happy 
than I have been all these eight years that I have 
lost him.” 

In the window, in the shades of the early De- 
cember evening then darkening the room, the very 
man of whom they spoke sat still and upright. 
But his hands trembled, and his face was distort- 
ed by some violent passion. Helen looked to- 
ward him and made a gesture of invitation. But 
he shook his head. Then she spoke again to the 
wéping girl. 

“Tf he came to you a beggar in reputation, an 
outeast of society, heavily laden with the weight 
of these years of disgrace—” 

“ Unmerited disgrace,” she said. 

“With nothing to say to you but that he was 
innocent—you would love him and cling to him 
against all the world, against Mr. Baldwin, against 
the kind people of this house ?” 

“Ah!” said Rath, “I have but one brother. 
You have told me that he is innocent and brave. 
I am proud of my poor brother.” 

“ And if he came to you, bearing in his hand 
the proofs of his innocence, what then, Ruth ?” 

“Tt would be too much happiness,” she sighed. 
“Helen, why have you sought me out to tell me 
this story? I know—I know—that you are keep- 
ing something back. You have come to this poor 
lodging to see me—me. I am sure of it. You 
have come with a message from my brother. Tell 
me all—tell me all.” 

“ Yes, dear, you have guessed. We have come 
—my brother and I—from Australia to see you. 
We come in your brother’s name, and in your 
brother’s behalf. We have a task before us—to 
establish, if we can, his innocence. There is but 
a slender, a very slender, hope of our doing that. 
But, oh, Ruth, believe it with all your heart ; cling 
to it as to an anchor; thank God for it every 
morning and every night. He isinnocent: George 
Warneford did not commit this wicked thing. 
We are trying to prove it, but we may not suc- 
ceed. And whether we succeed or not, you shall 
be restored to your brother.” 

Ruth was silent again—thinking. Then she 
lifted her eyes, bright with tears. 

“You know him, then ?”’ 

“T know him, dear Ruth.” 

“Tell me what he is like.” 

Helen glanced at her brother. 

“He is greatly changed from what you remem- 
ber him. To begin with, he is eight years older, 
and he has suffered. You would not know him. 
Try not to fancy what he is like, but think of him 
now and always as a good and honorable man, 
who has had to endure a grievous wrong.” 

“JT will—I will. And, Helen, why do you and 
your brother try to do him this great service 2” 

Helen did not blush as she replied, taking the 
girl’s face in her hands and kissing her, 

“ Because, my dear, I love him, and I hope to 
be your sister.” 


Why does 





“My sister? You will marry him? And he 
loves you? Oh, Helen!” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking at her brother; “he 
loves me, The most patient, the most deeply in- 
jured, the most honorable man, the kindest and 
noblest heart in all the world, loves me. Ought 
I not to be a proud and happy woman, dear? 
And you must love me too.” 

Ruth threw herself into her new sister’s arms, 
crying and laughing. It was too much for her, 
this great and new-found happiness. 

“Hush, dear! Hush, my dear!” said Helen. 
“Thave told you too suddenly. There—lay your 
head upon my shoulder and calm yourself.” 

She went on talking in a soft voice at intervals. 

“We must keep our secret to ourselves. Not 
even the professor must know. Only you and I 
must work at this difficulty ourselves—you and I, 
and my brother; we three. I will tell you to- 
morrow what we have to find out, and you must 
help us. We. shall be very happy in the years 
to come.” She looked again at her brother. 
“You and I and George—all three together. 
Happy, whatever happens; happy, if we have to 
keep all to ourselves the knowledge of his inno- 
cence; happy, if the world never restores to him 
his honor again. We must live for one another, 
dear. You must think of meeting him, Ruth, as 
if you were meeting a soldier coming home from 
victory. For he has had a fierce fight, and has 
escaped unwounded. He has been in the very 
depths of sin, among the most evil men in the 
world, and has come out pure of heart. We are 
here, we three, to win back his honor or to sus- 
tain him; and you will do your part?” 

As the girl lay with her face buried in Helen’s 
bosom, and her arms round her neck, the man in 
the window rose and stepped noiselessly to bend 
over the pair, his eyes full with love. Helen 
turned her face upward and met his lips with 
hers, while, with a hand that trembled, he stroked 
the long hair which lay on Helen’s shoulder, and 
belonged, not to her, but to Ruth Warneford. 

Then began a cling-clanging of the City bells 
for evening service. From almost every street 
there came the ringing, loud and discordant, or 
sweet and musical, of the multitudinous City 
churches—a voice of invitation to tens of thou- 
sands where there were only hundreds to hear it. 

Then Ruth lifted her head, and rose. She 
looked about her strangely, trying to bring her 
thoughts back to their usual channel. 

“T must go to church,” she said; “I play the 
organ at St. Ethelred’s. I must go to church.” 

She did not look fit to go to church, for her 
eyes were dazed, and her hands trembled. 

“T will go with you,” said Helen. “Let me 
play for you to-night.” 

“Yes, yes,” the girl cried, “ we will go together. 
I shall be able tg play as soon as I begin. The 
organ soothes; and we will pray together, you 
and I, side by side, oh, my sister, for George.” 
She turned to the man. “You will come too, 
Mr. Elwood, will you not? You know him, and 
you love him, or else you would not have traveled 
all this way with Helen. Come with us to the 
church.” 

“T will come,” he answered. Why did he bow 
his head and sink upon a chair? 

“My mind is full of my brother,” Ruth said. 
“George is every where to-night. I heard his 
voice in yours, Mr. Elwood; his voice that I 
thought never to hear again. Let us go to the 
church.” 


OO 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MISSING LINK. 


Ir had been easy for Helen Elwood to find 
Ruth Warneford, for, happily, the people with 
whom George Warneford had once lodged were 
still in the same house, and knew whither the 
child had been taken. Also the position of the 
place suited them better than any other could 
have done, for they were near the Docks, and it 
was at the docks—either of London or Liverpool 
—that they hoped to find some clew to the men 
of whom they were in search. Where Mercan- 
tile Jack mostly finds his way, there Ben Croil 
told them they would some day or other light on 
one of the mutineers of the Lucy Derrick. 
“ Granted,” he said, “that they got safe ashore 
—which isn’t likely for a set of drunken swabs 


—they would make for the diggings; and, after: 


a spell there, get back one by one to the port of 
Melbourne, and so on board again, and make 
their way to London.” It was a slender chance, 
but it was their only one; and so old Ben went 
down regularly every day, and hung about, board- 
ing the ships as they came in, and stepping for- 
ward for a look round; but he never found any 
of the Lucy Derrick men. When Ben was not 
hanging round the St. Katherine, the Victoria, or 
the London Docks, he was to be met with in the 
neighborhood of Limehouse, Stepney, or Poplar, 
and, in the evening, he would be seen as far 
afield as Ratcliff Highway, always going round 
with his cake of tobacco in one hand and his 
knife in the .other, whittling away, and looking 
about with his mild blue eyes, to see how they 
got along on board without him. On board the 
ships he always asked after a roll of names, 
which he earried in his pocket, but knew by 
heart. The list ended with the name of Boston 
Tom. Some of the men were known, but they 
had not been seen or heard of for years; but no 
one knew any thing of Boston Tom. 

One day as Ben was cheapening a bandana 
in the High Street of Whitechapel—the part of 
London where that costly article can be most 
readily obtained—there passed him a long, lean, 
and slouching lad of sixteen. The boy was go- 
ing slowly, with eyes bent on the ground. Ben 
dropped the bandana, and seized Rupert, who 
generally accompanied him in these excursions, 
by the arm. 


“Now,” he said, “if you want to do a good 


turn for Miss Warneford, you’ve got a chance. 
Step behind and follow me. I know that boy; 





and he won’t, likely, tell me what I want. If I 
leave him, you follow him quietly. Find out 
where he goes, and where he lives. Don’t let 


him out of your sight fur a moment; and if it’s 
a week, you go after him, and you stay with him.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the mercantile-marine aspirant; 
“T understand.” 

“Got any money ?” asked Ben. 

“How should I have any?” returned Rupert 
the penniless. “Did I ever have a’ shilling in 
my whole life ?” 
’ “Five shillings will do,” meditated the sailor, 
“There would be suspicion if it was more. You 
follow him up, and stand drinks to the extent of 
that five shillings; and find out somehow—with- 
out asking, you know—where Boston Tom may 
be. ‘Boston Tom,’ mind—that’s the name you've 
got to stick to. That's the important thing. 
Now drop behind, and watch.” 

The old man hurried after the youth, who was 
now a dozen yards ahead, and catching ‘up with 
him, put his hand upon his arm, holding that 
limb tight. 

“Ship-boy of the Lucy Derrick, Dan’] Mizen. 
I’ve lighted on you at last.” 

The lad turned ashy pale, and tried to drag 
his arm away. 

“You—Mr. Croil! Oh, Lord !” 

“ Ay, my lad, and glad to set eyes upon you 
again. No, Dan’l Mizen, you don’t get away 
from me. See that bobby over the way? I've 
only got to call him; and it’s murder on the 
high seas.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Croil!” he whispered ; “ don’t 
talk in that awful way. I was down below all 
the time, I was; and I give you information, I did.” 

“ You did; and what I always says to myself 
is this: ‘Young Dan’l,’ says I, ‘give that infor- 
mation, and it come in handy. hen the trial 
comes on, if I’m there I shall up and let ’em 
know that the information was given, and how 
handy it come in.’ Your neck’s safe, my lad, if 
4m there. If not, why, then, o’ course, you'll 
have to swing with the rest.” 

“The rest!” echoed Mr. Mizen, with a -half 
laugh. “There ain’t any rest.” 

“What! All gone but you?” 

“All gone but me and Bost— and one other of 
the crew.” 

“Swear to that, boy; and if you tell me lies, 
ll rope’s-end you till you'll wish you’d never 
been aboard any ship in all your life, that blue 
you'll be all over.” 

The boy, whose face showed him to be what he 
really was—the most arrant cur and coward in 
existence—burst out blusterously, “Rope’s-end 
me, will you, Mr. Croil? Wait till you try that 


game on.” 
“Ay, will I! And I'll begin on the spot, if you 
jaw me. Why, you dirty, measly— There, go 


on with your story! All the pirates is drownded, 
then? Pity, too!” 

“Tl tell -you all the truth, Mr. Croil—s’help 
me, I will. We lost in the fight—that is, they 
pirates and mutineers lost—eight men in all, out 
of five-and-twenty; that left seventeen, and six 
of them were wounded; that left eleven. Well, 
they used me orful, they did. All your latherins, 
Mr. Croil, was pancakes and plum-duff compared 
to the latherins I got all round from them devil- 
ish murderers. Things went bad with the navi- 
gation too, and they couldn’t keep her no course 
nohow.” 

“Lubbers all!” said Ben. “Go on, my boy; 
steer as truthful as you know.” 

“Then we got weather; and then, you see, we 
had to take to the boats. There was two boats, 
but one stove in; then there was only one left. 
We hadn't time for any provisions ; and after the 
fifth day they began to eat each other. Gawspel 
truth, Mr. Croil !” 

“Sarved them right! Worse than being hang- 
ed. But I'd rather ha’ hanged them.” 

“Last, there was only left four of us.” 

“One of them four was Boston Tom ?” said Ben. 

The boy hesitated. 

“Well, one was—I remember now—one was; 
but he was nearly dead when we were picked up; 
and he was one of them two that died two days 
afterwards.” 

“That's a lie,” thought Ben, but he said noth- 
ing. “So, now, only two are left,” he asked, after 
a pause. ‘“ Who may the other be ?” 

“He was Maltese Dick, Mr. Croil,” the boy re- 
plied, very quickly. “Him with the black hair 
and the arm tattooed all over; and where he’s 
gone I don’t know, and can’t tell you.” 

“Ay, ay! And where do you live now, you 
Mizen boy ?” 

“Tve left the sea-faring trade, Sir. I’m just 
come up to London to look round like; got no 
home to go to yet.” 

There was a malicious twinkle in the young 
man’s eye as he spoke. Ben looked up quietly 
—he still held him by the arm—and watched him. 

“Then you don’t live any where handy about 
here ?” 

“ Laws, no, Mr.Croil! Certainly not, not by no 
means. Whatever made you go for to think that 
I would live about here ?” 

They passed, at that moment, a low sort of lodg- 
ing-house and sailors’ tavern, with a bill in the 
window: “Lodgings for single men and mari- 
ners.” 

Unless Ben Croil was grievously deceived, the 
lady at the door of this hostelry made a sign of 
recognition as the lad passed. 

“So,” Ben thought, “that’s the crib, and that’s 
where Boston Tom is to be heard of.” 

“Well, Dan’l Mizen,” he said, aloud, “ you'll 
find me most days down at the Docks. You 
mind, come to see me, and no harm shall happen 
to you; you forget to come, and as sure as my 
name’s Ben Croil, you'll swing for your share of 
the Lucy Derrick mutiny. Swing is the word, 
Dan’! Mizen !” 

He made mental note of the house and num- 
ber, and turned back. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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be obtained separately ; or, the set complete in six boxes, $32 00. 

Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.—Alexander the Great.—Romulus.— 
Hannibal. —Pyrrhuas. —Julius Cesar.—Cleopatra.—Nero. —Alfred the Great. —William the 
Conqueror.—Richard I. —Richard I1.—Richard I1I.—Mary Queen of Scots.—Queen Eliz- 
abeth.—Charles I.—Charles II.—Josephine.—Maria Antoinette.—Madame Roland.— 
Henry [V.—Margaret of Anjon.—Peter the Great.—Genghis Khan. —King Philip.—Her- 
nando Cortez.—Joseph Bonaparte.— Queen Hortense. —Louis XI1V.—Louis Philippe. 


Politics for Young Americans. 
By Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Bound, $1 00. 


The Little Lame Prince. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Johu Halifax, Gentleman.” Tllustrations. 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 


New Edition, containing “ Queen Mary.” Illustrations. 


The Bazar Books: 
The Bazar Book of Decorum. 


The Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 


The Bazar Book of Health. 


The Dwelling, the Nursery, the Dining-Room, the Farlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the 
Sick-Room. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Bazar Book of the Household. 
pes i . ——-* Servants, Housekeeping, Children, Home Life, Company. 16mo, | 


John G. Edgar's Juvenile Works : 


Tilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 

THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. | HISTORY FOR BOYS. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 





Illustrated. Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Tilustrated. Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. | 


In Bos- 


The volumes may be obtained sepa- 


The volumes may 


Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





Folks and Fairies. 7 
Stories for Little Chikiren. By Icr Raspatt Comrorr. ITl's. Square 4to, Cloth, $100. | 


Books from $1 25 to $2 00, 


Harper's Household Dickens. Complete in 16 Volumes. 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illustrations by Messrs. Thos. Nast, J. Barnard. 

E. A. Abbey, A. B. Frost, C. S. Reinhart, and other American and English Artists. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Cloth, $1 25:) LITTLE DORRIT. Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 
‘aper, 75 cen A TALE OF TWO CITIES. ; 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Cloth, $x 50; Paper, | cents ee ee 
1 00. | BARNABY RUDGE. Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 
ete AND SON. Cloth, $1 30; Paper, $100. | OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Cloth, $1 so; Paper, $1. 

OLAS NICKLEBY. Cloth, $1 50; Paper, CHRISTMAS STORIES. Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 oo 


$1 00. | * 
BLEAK HOUSE. Chm: wtin. | CREAT EXPECTATIONS. Cia ope 
PASE, PARERS, Coty Ss 9-1 Prom TIMES, and THE MYSTERY OF 'EDWIN 
| OOD. th, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 

OLIVER TWIST. Cloth, $ 00; Paper, so cents.’ piCTURES FROM ITALY, SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Cloth, $1 50; Paper,| snp AMERICAN NOTES. Cloth, $1 50; Papet, 
1 00, | $100. (Nearly Ready.) 


1 Smiles’ 
Samuel Smiles's 
SELF-HELP; with Ilustrations of Ch , Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. tamo, Cloth, $1 25. 
CHARACTER. 
THRIFT. 








HISTORY or tur HUGUENOTS. Crn 8vo,Cloth,$2. 

THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
REVOCATION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

ROUND THE WORLD. Bya Boy. Edited by SaAm- 
vet Smices. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


1amo, Cloth, $1 25. 
1zmo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Henry Mayhew's Works : 


THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN’ LUTHER. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. Young 
Humphrey Davy, the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henprrson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. 


By Witt Carteroy, Author of ‘‘ Farm Ballads” and ‘‘ Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


Children’s Picture Books. 


Square 4to, about 300 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, with many Tllustra- 
tions by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, &¢., bound in Cloth, Gilt, $1 50 a 
volume; or the Series complete in neat case, $7 50. 
The Children’s Bible Picture Book.—The Children’s Picture Fable Book.—The Chil- 
dren’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and other Mammalia.—The Children's Picture Book 
of the Sagacity of Animals. —The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 


Science for the Young. By Jacob Abbott. 
A Series of Entertaining Narratives designed to give substantial and thorough instruction to 
both youthful and mature readers respecting the fundamental principles of Science, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 4 vols, Ready: 1. Heat; 2. Light; 3. Water and Land; 4. Force. The 
volumes sold separately... 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Books for Young People. 
Illustrated. 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life under the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle. — 
My Apingi Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


The Fairy Books: 


FAIRY BOOK ILLUSTRATED. Containing 
Twelve New Stories, expressly ‘Translated for this 
Work. Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PU ae, sg dy ~< yoo New vom for 
my Children. By » Knatcuputt-HucEssen, | FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By Epovarp 
M.P. Illustrations. ramo, Cloth, $1 25. Lasovtave, Member of the luaitete of France. 


THE YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE PEASANT-BOY PHIBOSOPHER. Founded 
on the Early Life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy 
A be d. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Tlus- 








By Jean Mact#, Editor 





FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular Fairy Stories} Translated by Mary L. Bootn. Illustrations. 
selected and rendered anew. By the Author of 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
“John Halifax.” Iliustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 so. $2 50. 


J 
Robertson's Sermons. 
Sermons preached at Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, the Incumbent of 
Pag f Chapel. With Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pages, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, 
5. 


Robertson's Life and Works. 


Life, Letters, Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of the late Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on Steel. Large 
12mo, 840 pages, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 

Dogs and their Doings. 


By Rev. F. O. Morris. Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. 


By Jouw Ricnarp Green, Author of “A Short History of the English People.” Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75; Uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


A Short History of the English People. 


By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, Oxford. With Tables 
and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Music and Morals. 
By Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 


> Lucren Braet. Edited and Adapted by Parker G1LLmore. 
Cloth, $1 75. . 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


147 Illustrations. 12mo, 


Memories of Many Men and of Some Women: 


Being Personal Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, 
Authors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. By Macnsx.u B. 
Figtp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Anecdotes of Publie Men. 


By Joun W. Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ry . 
The Student's Series. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each. 
France. —Gibbon.—Greece.—Halliam’s Middle Ages.—Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
—Hume.—Lyell’s Manual of Geology.—Rome.—The Queens of England, Abridged. — 
Old Testament History.—New Testament History.—Ancient History of the East.—Cox’s 
Greece.—Merivale’s Rome.—The Smaller Classical Dictionary. 


Farm Ballads. 


By Witt Carteton. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


Farm Legends. 
By Witt Cartetox. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50, 
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Books from $2 50 to $3 00. 
The Life of Marie Antoinette. 


By Cuartes Duxe Yonce, Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Central Africa: 


Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Makraka Niam-Niam, west of the Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile). By Col. C. Caité 
Loxe. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. (Nearly Ready.) 


Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, 


From 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Snfferings, 
obtained from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi, By Horace WattEr, F.R.G.S., 
Rector of Twywell, Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. Cheap Popular Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, with Map and Illustrations, $2 50, Library Edition, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


California: 


For Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. 
By Cuances Norpuorr. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 


Edited by her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Half 
Calf, $4 25. 


. . he 
Light at Evening ‘Time: 
A Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jons Stanrorp Hoxme, D.D. 


Elegantly — from large type on toned paper. Six Steel-Plate Portraits. 4to, Cloth, 
$2 560; Gilt Edges, $3 00; Full Morocco, $8 00. 


The Genesis of the New England Churehes. 
By the Rev. Leonarv Bacox, D.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, R2 50. 


Songs of Our Youth. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Joun Harirax, Gentteman.” Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, Il- 
luminated, $2 50 


John Todd: 


The Story of his Life, told mainly by Himself. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, 
Pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


" : ’ 

rhe Boys of '76: 
A History of the Battles of the Revolution. Ry Cuartes Car_eton Corrin, Author of ‘‘ My 
Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” ‘* Following the Flag,” ** Four Years of Fighting,” ‘‘Win- 
ning his Way,” ‘Our New Way Round the World,” &ce. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo,Cloth, $3 00. 


The Catskill Fairies. 


By Virointa W. Jounson, Author of ‘‘ Joseph the Jew,” “* A Sack of Gold,” ‘* The Calder- 
wood Secret,” &c. Illustrated by Alfred Fredzricks. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $3 00. A Superb Gift-Book. 


Historical Studies. 
By Evorne Lawrence. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


‘ 7 
History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
By Joun Witttam Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of New 
York, Author of a ‘*‘T'reatise on Human Physiology,” “* Civil Policy of America,” ‘* History of 
the American Civil War,” &c. Revised Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo,Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $6 50. 


The Andes and the Amazon; 


Or, Across the Continent of South America. By James Orton, Ph.D., Professor ot Nat- 
ural History in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, N.Y. ‘Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second Journey Across the Continent 
from Paré to Lima and Lake Titicaca. With 2 Maps and Numerous Ill’s. 8vo,Cloth, $3 00. 


Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
Morning and Evening Exercises. 


Selected from the Published and Unpublished Writings:of the Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer. 
Edited by Lyman Anporr. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Roan, $4 00. 


Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. 


By Lyman Apporr. Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and 
Parsons, 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 





Books from $3 50 to $4 00. 
Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By Samuxet Apams Drake, Author of ‘*‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” Historic Fields and 
Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; 
Half Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 


Remains of Lost Empires : 


Sketches of the Ruius of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some Notes on 
India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P.V.N.Myers, A.M. IIl’s. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, 


Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason Hopprn, Professor in Yale College. 
With a Portrait on Steel and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 


By J. A. MacGanan. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


Malacea, Indo-China, and China; 


Or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. THomson, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Illustrations of China and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from the 
Author's own Photographs and Sketches. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Jesus of Nazareth: 


His Life and Teachings ; Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the 
Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By Lyman 
Aspott, With Designs by Doré, Delauroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 50; Sheep, $4 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 


‘The Mikado’s Empire. 


Book I, History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book IL. Personal Experience, Ob- 
servations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. By Wiivram Ecxior Grirris, A.M., late of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by JosepH Wotr. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp Wuyrmpenr. 


With Descriptive Letter-press by Dante, Grraup Extiot, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
‘Edges, $4 00. 








Books from $4 50 to $6 60, : 
Homes Without Hands. 


Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. By J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled, $4 50; Sheep, $5 00; Roan, $5 50; Half Calf, $6 75; Full Morocco, $9 00. 


The First Century of the Republic. 


A Review of American Progress, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Morocco, $7 25. 


The Life of John Locke. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By his Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyay, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 
8vo,Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; ‘Tree Calf, $15 00. 


Macaulay's History of England. 


From the Accession of James II. By Lord Macautay. In Five Volumes.—A handsome 
Octavo Library Edition, complete. With elaborate Index. Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 
Half Calf, $21 25.—A popular Duodecimo Edition, complete. With elaborate Index. Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Calf, $13 75. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Centur 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert Aris Bina With English and American 
Additions by Evart A. Duycxinck. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Ele 
gant Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


The Land and The Book ; 


Or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land. By W. M. Taomsox, D.D. With Maps of Palestine, a Plan of Jerusalem, 
and Several Hundred Engravings. 2 vols.,12mo,Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 


Bible Lands: 


Their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van- 
Lennep, D.D. Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings and two Colored Mapa. 
8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; HalfeMorocco, $8 00. 


The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, 
From the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thousand Miles on Horseback. By the 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. Lllustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 5 00. 


Ismailia: 
A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 
Organized by Ismatt, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samuer W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., 


F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by Zwecker 
and Duranp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


rd 


Elisée Reclus’s Works. 


THE EARTH: A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
Exisée Rectvs. Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarp, M.A., and Edited by Henry 
WoopwakrpD, British Museum. _ Illustrated with 234 Maps inserted in the Text, and 23 Page 
Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 

THE OCEAN, Atmosphere, and Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History 
of the Life of the Globe. By E:iste Recivs. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 
27 Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


The Atmosphere. 


Translated from the French of Camttte Frammarion. Edited by James Guatsuer, F.R.S. 
With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, 8 25. 


A Dictionary ef Religious Knowledge, 


For Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full Information on Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thousand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. Lyman Ansort, with the Co-operation of the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8yo, 
containing over 1000 pages, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 


Books from $7 00 to $18 00, 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 


Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of ‘‘ The Thirty 
Years’ War.” By Jonn Loturor Motvey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Lllustrations. 2 yols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 


Or, Iustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the last War for American Independence. By Benson J. Loasine. With 882 Li- 
lustrations, engraved on wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the 
Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
$8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half Calf, or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


The Heart of Africa ; 
Or, ‘Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa. 
From 1868 to 1871. By Dr. Georg Scuweinrurts. ‘Translated by Eten E. Frewer. 
With an Introduction by Winwoep Reape. Illustrated by about 130 Woodcuts from 
Drawings made by the Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


f 4 . ' 7 . . 

I'he Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes 
of the Earth's Surface. By Aurrep Russet Watvacs, Author of the “‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes, With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


ny 

I'he Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 
From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the 
Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
James Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samvuet Taytor Coreripee. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. A magnificently illus- 
trated and sumptuous volume. Folio, Cloth, $10 00. 


The Complete Works of Samuel 'l'aylor Coleridge. 


With an introductory Essay upon his Philoso hical and Theological Opinions, Edited by 
Rev. W.G.T. Suepp, D.D. Complete in Seven Volumes. With Portrait. 12mo,Cloth, $10 50, 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


A History. By Joun Lorurorp Mortrev, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portrait of William of 
Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $17 25. 


History of the United Netherlands : 


From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. With a full View 
of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. By Jonny Lorurop Mot er, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits, 4 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, $23 00. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossine. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00. ’ 


The History of the United States. 


First Series.—From the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Second Series. —From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 16th 
Congress. By Ricwarp Hitprets, 6 yols.,8vo, Cloth, $18; Sheep, $21; Half Calf, @31 50, 

















HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


To any one who is looking for an 
appropriate gift-hook for the approach- 
ing holidays, the lists printed on the two 
preceding pages offer a wide and attract- 
ive range for selection. There is some- 
thing for every age, every taste, and 
varying in price to suit the means of 
every one. A well-chosen book is always 
in acceptable present. The enjoyment 
to be derived from it is not confined to 
the time occupied in its perusal ; it lives 
in the memory, and awakens and haunts 
the imagination, and long after the last 
page has been turned it gives one some- 
thing to think and talk about. They 
afford more lasting pleasure, therefore, 
than any other kind of present. 

In the lists referred to will be found 
gooks of science for young and old, his- 
tories, romances, books of travel and 
adventure in almost every country on the 
surface of the globe, fairy- books, and 
collections of poetry; in short, neariy 
every department of literature is su 
amply represented that the only diffi- 
culty to be met with is that of selection 
and choice. The pleasant task is, how- 
ever, faciintated by classification under 
price-headings. 

The engravings on this page are se- 
lected from illustrated editions of the 
works of several popular authors, pub- 
lished by Harper & Broruers, which are 
always in season as gift-books. The first 
is from Miss Mutock’s beautiful and 
touching story, “My Mother and L” 
There is no modern novel-writer, and 
searce any writer of fiction of the past, 
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Specimen Cut from HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


whose works may be so safely com- 
mended as those of Miss Mutocx. With 
her the imagination is always employed 
for a high and noble purpose, and is 
always elevating and pure. Fascinating 
as stories, her novels bring the reader 
into the society of men and women 
whom one would like to meet in real 
life; and no one can rise from the pe- 
rusal of her works without being the 
better for the reading. 

The second illustration is from Cuar- 
Lotre Bronvk’s “ Villette.” There is a 
strange power of fascination in all the 
works of CHartotre Bronré. “Jane 
Eyre,” nearly twenty years after the 
date of its first appearance, still main- 
tains its hold upon the public. Her 
characters possess a strongly marked 
individuality, and, once brought before 
the imagination, they haunt the memory 
like a weird and vivid dream. The 
strength and clearness of her style, her 
marvelous analysis of character and 
motive, her insight into the very springs 
of action, her overpowering hold upon 
the reader’s sympathies, insure the per- 
manency of her writings. They ‘will be 
read and admired by succeeding genera- 
tions with the same intensity of interest 
they awakened when they first appeared. 

The central illustration is an excellent 
specimen of the artistic attractions of 
Harper's “ Household” edition of Dick- 
ens. This edition will be completed in 
time for the holidays by the publication 
of the sixteenth volume, which com- 
prises “ Pictures from Italy,” “American 
Notes,” and “Sketches by Boz,” the two 
first illustrated by Tomas Nasv, the 
other by Arrnur B. Frost. In order to 
push the edition forward with the utmost 
dispatch, several of the volumes have 
been illustrated by American artists, 
who, as a comparison of the work will 
show, have equaled, and in many in- 
stances surpassed their transatlantic 
collaborateurs in interpreting the humor 
and the pathos of the man who has 
made more people laugh and weep than 
any other novelist of modern times. 
This edition of his works is identical in 
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form and general appearance with the 
English “ Household” edition, which is 
not yet completed. It is convenient in 
form, handsomely printed and bound, 
and, in fact, a model edition in every re- 
spect. As may be seen by a reference 
to the list on page 838, the price of the 
volumes varies according to their size. 
A complete set would make a very hand- 
some and acceptable Christmas present, 
but separate volumes may be purchased 
if desired. 

The fourth illustration is from one of 
Witkie Cotiiys’s powerful and fascina- 
ting stories—‘“ Miss or Mrs?’ CoLLins 
has no living superior in the art of con- 
structing a story. His theory is that 
“the main element in the attraction of 
all stories is the interest of curiosity and 
the excitement of surprise;’ and the 
skill with which he carries out this prin- 
ciple in the construction of his plots 
renders his novels attractive long after 
the reader has found out his carefully 
guarded secret.. The Harpers publish 
his. works in two forms, the octavo and 
the library edition, of which separate 
volumes or complete sets may be had 
at the choice of the purchaser. 

The last illustration is from the libra- 
ry edition of the works of Gzdres Exror, 
whose novels rank among the greatest 
literary achievements of the age. As 
every body has read, or is reading, or is 
going to read her latest and most impor- 
tant work of fiction, “ Daniel Deronda,” 
we simply call attention to the Harper's 
uniform edition of hér novels, some vol- 
umes of which are adorned by beautiful 
and striking illustrations. 
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